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Because of the great and legitimate interest which psycholo- 
gists, educators, and others have in the relation of information to 
social attitudes, the writer has undertaken a series of studies 
designed to clarify the situation so far as possible. A previous 
report, based on national samples of adults, indicated certain 
broad relationships.*° ‘Liberals’ as defined by non-economic or 
interclass values (e.g., endorsement of civil liberties and inter- 
nationalism, opposition to prohibition) were found to be better 
informed and educated than the ‘conservatives.’ On the other 
hand, ‘liberals’ as defined by approval of certain politico-eco- 
nomic proposals (e.g., more power for labor in the government, 
government ownership of the banks, increased unemployment 
compensation) tended to be poorer informed and educated than 
the ‘conservatives.’ 

But these results, while useful at one level of analysis, did not 
go far enough in answering certain psychologically crucial ques- 
tions. For the liberal and the conservative groups differed 
not only in their degree of ‘enlightenment,’ but also in income 
and occupations. The liberals on non-economic issues tended 
to be economically well-off people; the politico-economic liberals 
were drawn heavily from the poorer respondents. Hence, 
attitudes might be determined mainly by people’s job affilia- 
tions and economic status, and little or not at all by how much 
they knew or their amount of formal schooling. This, in fact, 
was the hypothesis offered to account for the negative relation 
between ‘enlightenment’ and politico-economic liberalism. 





*Part of the material in this article was incorporated in a paper read at 
the Eastern Psychological Association meeting in Philadelphia, April 16, 1948. 
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In order to find out more precisely how information and 
education relate to opinions among out-of-school adults, we 
need to work with subgroups within the population, such as 
occupational and income groups. Are liberal clerks, for example, 
better informed than conservative clerks? Are liberal skilled 
workers, of average income, better informed than conservative 
skilled workers of the same economic status? Research of this 
sort might remove some of the inconsistencies between our 
previous findings and the many investigations of college students 
and teachers!®!*-1617.21 jn which politico-economic liberals 
have displayed more scholarship, intelligence, etc., than the 
conservatives. 

The analysis reported here was undertaken to test the hypothe- 
sis that liberalism and information* are positively associated in 
relatively homogeneous groups within the United States adult 
population. 


METHOD 


In June and August, 1946, two public opinion surveys were 
made involving approximately three thousand cases each. The 
surveys were conducted by personal interviews on stratified 
samples so as to represent, within a reasonable degree of error, 
the American adult population.f:-{ When returns on the two 
ballots were examined, the distribution of replies to most of the 
repeated opinion and information items agreed so closely that 
it was possible to regard the two samples as a single sample of 
5,982 cases. This paper is concerned with the performance of 
this total cross-section on four opinion (attitude) items and four 
information items. 

The attitude questions.—Two of the four attitude questions 
dealt with Russia and control of the atom bomb; the other two 
concerned labor’s power in the government and the function of 





*Information and education, as measured in poll surveys, are almost 
inseparably related. As will be noted later, well-informed people—even 
when occupation and income are controlled—are usually better educated 
than poorly-informed people in the sense of having more formal education. 

t For a description of the surveys, see Public Reactions to the Atomic Bomb 
and World Affairs: A Natiton-wide Survey of Attitudes and Information. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 1947. 

t Discussion of sampling and polling may be found in various sources; ¢.g., 


Cantril.* 
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government. The first two questions, together with the per- 
centage distribution of responses, are: 
Which one of these four statements do you come closest to 
agreeing with? 
It is very important to keep on friendly terms with 
Russia, and we should make every effort todoso 13.5% 
It is important for the U. 8S. to be on friendly 
terms with Russia, but not so important that we 
should make too many concessions to her....... 50.0% 
If Russia wants to keep on friendly terms with 
us, we shouldn’t discourage her, but there is no 
reason why we should make any special effort to 


SN os gs o's 5 tn bo bea Ce 17.5% 

We shall be better off if we have just as little as 
possible to do with Russia.................... 15.0% 
ING ox bcnbun ee 45 54s as bie cud cena 4.0% 
100.0% 


Do you think the secret of making atomic bombs should be 
put under the control of the United Nations Organization, or 
should the U. 8. keep the secret to itself? 





RES Eee Cay Pe Per PE rem re 20% 
TP la a UA oo 73% 
eo Soha suid: Obs 6 aoa ee 2% 
3 pect bv at Sas 444) 044 94 Sih ov 0-0 6 be 5% 

100% 


The ‘liberal’ answers were regarded as (a) seeking Russia’s 
friendship either with concessions or without too many conces- 
sions, and (b) wanting to place the secret of the atomic bomb 
under the UN. The situation has changed now so that an inter- 
nationally-minded liberal might answer these items differently, 
but in the summer of 1946 there could be little argument as to 
which reactions were liberal and which were conservative. 

The politico-economic questions were: 

Would you agree that everybody would be happier, more 
secure and more prosperous if working people were given more 
power and influence in government, or would you say we would 
all be better off if the working people had no more power than 
they have now? 
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RN is gre ik his ee BN ee le 48% 
a ass ain ali wig encase Mets bee dd Saad wRee A 30% 
Es 6.0 Knit da WakwO Sema Ade be Varad 14% 
NS iy 2:5 did +4 ECR AVA cee Ove dete eee 8% 

100% 


Which of these statements do you most agree with? 
The most important job for the government is to 
make certain that there are good opportunities 
for each person to get ahead on his own......... 52% 
The most important job for the government is to 
guarantee every person a decent and steady job 





ae aa ene 45% 
Ce hl Cut kathukbes xd ates ck eae ee eeeee 3% 
100% 


‘Liberals’ responses were regarded as endorsement of. more 
power for workers and more government guarantees (cf.°). 
The information questions.—The four information items follow: 

Do you happen to know who is the U.S. Secretary of State 
at the present time? (If respondent answered ‘Yes,’ 
he was asked to give the name.) 

The name of General Leslie R. Groves has been mentioned 
occasionally in the newspapers and over the radio in 
recent months. Can you tell me in what connection? 
(A correct answer was ‘Manhattan Project,’ ‘atomic 
research,’ etc. A vague answer but indicating some 
knowledge of bomb research was counted as partly 
correct. ) 

Do you happen to remember what country was recently 
charged before the United Nations Organization with 
keeping her troops in Iran longer than she was supposed 
to? Whichcountry? (Correct answer: Russia.) 

Can you name the materials from which atomic energy is 
being made now? What materials? (‘Uranium and 
plutonium’ was regarded as a very correct answer; 
‘uranium,’ ‘pitchblende,’ ‘plutonium,’ etc., were con- 
sidered correct; and ‘neutrons and protons,’ ‘radio-active 
metal,’ etc., were counted as partly correct.) 

Answers to the information questions were weighted as fol- 
lows: a very correct answer received 15 points; a correct answer, 
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10 points; a partly correct response, 5 points; an incorrect 
answer or no answer at all, 0. Respondents were then divided 
into three information levels: 


Score Description Cases 
30-45 Well-informed 1,324 
15-25 Moderately-informed 1,383 
0-10 Poorly-informed 3,275 
5,982 


Some indication of the difference between the well- and the 
poorly-informed groups is reflected in the fact that 1,752 of 
the latter—more than fifty per cent—scored zero while all of 
the former got the equivalent of at least three out of four ques- 
tions correct, and a quarter of them knew all the answers (scores 
of 40 or 45). 

It cannot, of course, be demonstrated that the people who were 
well informed on these four items were generally well-informed. 
The probability is high, however, that they knew a great deal 
more about a variety of subjects than did the poorly-informed 
group. In working with poll data, it is commoner to find con- 
sistency than inconsistency in responses to factual questions. 
Apparently the people who can give three or four correct answers 
have different interests and habits, as a group, from those who 
can give only one right response or none.* One is probably 
justified in referring to the 1,324 well-informed subjects as 
comparatively ‘bookish’; and, since both information and degree 
of formal education correlate with intelligence,** they are very 
likely a more mentally capable group. 

The occupation and income subgroups.—In order to arrive at 
groups as homogeneous as possible, respondents were divided 
into four main occupational categories, as follow:f (a) Business 
and professional people (including semi-professionals) ; (b) ‘white 
collar’ workers (including salesmen); (c) farmers; (d) manual 
and service workers (i.e., skilled, semiskilled and service workers, 
and all laborers except farm workers). Where the number of 
cases warranted, these major categories were further subdivided 





* For revealing confirmation of this position, see Hyman and Sheatsley.*® 
t Excepting a few cases which the interviewers did not classify by occupa- 
tion. See Table 1. 
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into more specific occupations (business executives, skilled 
workers, etc.) as indicated in Table 1. Finally, within occupa- 
tions certain economic status groups were selected out for 
separate study.* Thus, it was possible to observe the effect 
of information on attitudes with both occupation and income 
constant, and these results could readily be compared with the 
total occupational group or against the entire sample. 

See Table 1 for the design of the study and the number of 
cases. 


RESULTS 


The results appear in Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 shows opinions 
about atom bomb control and Russia; Table 3, reactions to the 
items on more power for working people and government guar- 
antees. Percentages are given for the Well-informed and the 
Poorly-informed respondents separately, and for the well-, 
moderately-, and poorly-informed levels combined. The Moder- 
ately-informed category is not shown separately, partly for 
reasons of space, but also because the opinions of these respond- 
ents usually fall in between the Well- and the Poorly-informed 
groups; hence, they do little more than fill in the picture as 
presented. Also, only the percentages of respondents giving 
‘liberal’ answers are recorded, since conservative and liberal 
answers are negatively correlated. 

The tables permit a number of comparisons. The influence on 
attitudes of frames of reference derived from occupation and 
economic status seems quite apparent. However, attention is 
called here only to the relationship between level-of-information 
and attitudes, especially when both occupation and income are 
controlled: Virtually without exception, the trend established 
by the total sample is reflected in the subgroups. In Table 2, 
thirty-six per cent of all well-informed people and only eleven 





* Respondents were classified by interviewers in one of six economic 
groups; viz., Wealthy, Average plus, Average, Poor, Relief, Old age assist- 
ance. Where at least thirty cases were available in a given economic 
category at all information levels, the attitudes of the people represented 
were studied separately. Adjacent economic categories were not combined 
(except that Old Age Assistance and Relief cases wére pooled with the Poor 
group). It turned out that the Average and Poor respondents were the 
ones most commonly analyzed. See Table 1. 
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TaBLE 1.—DeEsIGN OF THE Stupy—OccuPaTions, Economic 
STATUS AND INFORMATION LEVELS 


All 

Mod- In- 
Well erately Poorly forma- 
In- In- In- tion 


formed formed formed Levels 
All Business and Professional... 488 307 270 381065 


EE ee 240 132 93 465 
Business Executives......... 129 86 69 284 
Small Business.............. 72 67 91 230 
Professional—Average..... 97 64 54 215 
Business Executive—Aver- 
lets wakd sn deune ses 38 35 31 104 
Small Business—Average.. 38 31 31 100 
All White Collar.............. 310 282 393 985 
White Collar—Average...... 155 119 148 422 
White Collar—Poor......... 102 126 228 456 
pee 206 278 784 1268 
Farmers—Average plus...... 34 34 43 111 
Farmers—Average........... 112 145 280 537 
Farmers—Poor.............. 44 84 423 551 
All Manual and Service Workers 274 462 1619. 2355 
EN a ee, 142 392 647 
a en 90 160 537 787 
Skilled—Average.......... 55 46 86 187 
Skilled—Poor............. 46 89 293 428 
Semi-skilled—Poor........ . § 129 468 656 
a 54 209 309 


Total sample............. 1324 1383 3275 5982 
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per cent of the poorly-informed prefer U.N. control of the atom 
bomb; none of the subgroups reverses this order. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the well-informed compared to fifty-five per cent 
of the poorly-informed think it important to keep friendly with 
Russia. All occupational and income groups, except the average 
income professionals, mirror this trend. 

Table 3 tells a somewhat different story. It is now the poorly- 
informed (with one exception) who give the larger percentages of 
liberal replies both in the total sample and in the subgroups. 
For instance, forty-two per cent of the well-informed, poor-and- 
relief semi-skilled workers compared to seventy-two per cent of 
the poorly-informed poor-and-relief semiskilled workers believe 
the government’s main function is to guarantee jobs and stand- 
ard of living. Twenty-four per cent of the well-informed, 
average income business executives as against forty-five per cent 
of the poorly-informed, average income executives say that work- 
ing people should have more power in government. 

For the total sample, the percentages of well-informed and 
poorly-informed people giving liberal replies differ significantly 
from each other (.99 level)* on each of the four opinion ques- 
tions. Many of the differences between information levels 
within occupation and income groups are also statistically 
reliable. (See Tables 2 and 3.) When one considers the num- 
ber of independent differences in the same direction and recalls 
that replies of the moderately-informed respondents generally 
establish a third position between the two extreme groups, it can 
be appreciated that the overall pattern of results for any one of 
the four questions almost certainly did not occur by chance. 


INTERPRETATION 


In seeking to explain the differences recorded in Tables 2 and 3, 
it is worth remembering that sampling factors might have an 
important bearing on the results. Four of these—sex, age, 
section of the country, and religion—were investigated. To 
illustrate the problem: women are generally less informed than 


/ men on current events and they also hold different attitudes 





*In most instances, probabilities were estimated from confidence limits 
charts based on formulas prepared by S. 8. Wilks-and F. Mosteller; two of 
these are reproduced in *and *5, These limits are conservative. Wherever 
an N is less than fifty, however, significances were computed. 
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TaBLE 2.—ATTITUDES TOwARD Atom Boms CONTROL AND if! 
Russia | 


73 





Per Cent Saying U.N. 
Should Control Secret 
of the Atom Bomb 


Per Cent Saying It Is 
Important to Keep 
Friendly with Russia 





Occupational and 























Economic Groups | Well | Poorly| _“!! | wen | Poorly | A! 
Infor- Infor- 
f In- alt in- q| mation | , In- alt In- mation 
ormed | formed | + . aig | forme ormed Pedi 
All business and profes- 
a 38 21* 31 84 71* 79 
Professional......... 44 24* 39 83 76 82 ‘ 
Business executives. . 27 16 24 82 70 76 
Small business.......} 39 19t 27 88 68T 76 
Professional—aver- 
| ee 41 22t 35 82 83 83 
Business executives 
—average....... 40 23t 30 92 71t 81 
Small business— 
average......... 42 19f 30 90 61* 79 
All white collar........ 39 16* 27 78 65* 72 
White collar—aver- 
eit in oe eae 45 19* 32 80 78 79 
White collar—poor 
and relief....... 35 13* 22 78 57* 64 
All farmers........... 27 10* 15 73 53* 59 
Farmers—average 
aE. 45% 32 14t 21 76 60t 68 t 
Farmers—average 26 13t 17 73 62t 67 | 
Farmers—poor and 
a i ke ta 21 7t 10 71 46* 50 
All manual and service 28 10* 14 77 50* 56 : 
Skilled workers...... 31 13* 18 75 52* 59 ¥, 
Semiskilled workers. . 26 9* 14 80 50* 56 
Skilled—average. .. 36 13t 21 80 55* 65 ; 
Skilled—poor and f 
To a as Either 22 13 16 67 51 55 
Semiskilled—poor 
and relief....... 27 Of 13 76 48* 54 
Unclassified by occupa- 
Sb a ed ae 41 10* 16 83 53° 59 
Total sample...... 36 43° 19 79 55* 63 





* Difference between the well-informed and poorly-informed columns 
significant at the .99 probability level. 
t Difference significant at the .95 probebility level. 
t Difference significant at the .90 probability level. 
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TaBLE 3.—ATTITUDES TOWARD POWER FOR WORKING PEOPLE 
AND FUNCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 





Occupational and 
Economic Groups 


Per Cent Saying It 

Would Be Better If 

Working People Had 
More Power in 


Per Cent Saying Most 
Important Job of Gov- 
ernment Is to Guarantee 

Job, Standard of 





Government Living 
Well | Poorly | ,t. | Well | Poorly | 51 
In- In- nor | ye. a nfor- 
formed | formed yan formed | formed mation 
evels Levels 





All business and profes- 
ee ae. oe 
Professional......... 
Business executives. . 
Small business....... 
Professional—aver- 


Business executives 
—average....... 
Small business— 
average......... 
All white collar........ 
White collar—aver- 
ES 
White collar—poor 
and relief....... 
All farmers............ 
Farmers—average 


Farmers—average 
Farmers—poor and 


All manual and service. . 
Skilled workers...... 
Semiskilled workers. . 

Skilled—average.. . 


Semiskilled—poor 
and relief..... 





30 46* 36 
32 41 36 
25 42t 31 
31 51f 41 
31 35T 34 
24 45T 34 


34 45 38 
36 54* 46 


33 51* 42 


44 56T 52 
28 47* 41 


15 42* 30 
27 39T 33 


43 53 50 
48 63* 59 
50 61t 55 
46 63* 60 
49 62 52 
46 61 57 
42 63* 60 


28 57* 51 











34 57* 48 


21 | 42* 28 
23 | 47* 27 
ig | 35t 24 
22 | 4i1t 31 


28 48 30 
13 36T 25 


29 29 32 
28 47* 38 


27 45* 34 


40 50 46 
17 42* 34 


6 21f 12 
17 34* 27 


21 49* 45 
38 66* 59 
35 64* 55 
39 70* 63 
31 63* 51 


48 66 60 
42 72* 66 


22 55* 48 
26 55* 44 











* Difference between the well-informed and poorly-informed columns 
significant at the .99 probability level. 
t Difference significant at the .95 probability level. 
t Difference significant at the .90 probability level. 
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from men on some subjects. Hence, they might be over-repre- 
sented in our poorly-informed groups and under-represented in 
the well-informed groups, and this situation might account for 
the differences in attitudes between the two information levels. 
In short, our differences might be little more than the effect of 
contrasting the sexes on the four questions. However, it turned 
out that the sex influence, while present, did not operate in a 
very large or consistent manner, and that our findings held when 
men and women were treated as separate samples. Similar 
negative results were obtained when the effect of age, section of 
country, and religion were examined. The urban-rural variable 
was at least partly controlled by the separate analysis of farmers. 
It seems highly probable that we need to turn in other directions 
to discover why attitudes and level-of-information are related 
as they are. The findings in Table 2 and Table 3 will be con- 
sidered separately. 


(a) Opinions about Atom Bomb Control 
and Friendship with Russia 


The fact that the well-informed people, as a group, are more 
liberal than the moderately- and poorly-informed ones on these 
two items is in line with previous investigations. '*!*22-26 Qur 
data underscore the situation by showing that within each of the 
major occupational groups, even with economic status con- 
trolled, knowledge and mental alertness apparently influence 
people toward an international outlook. It is suggested that 
the better-informed people are more apt to perceive and compre- 
hend the ‘common good’ or interclass values implied in the 
Russia and bomb control items. They are less prone to make 
narrow, nationalistic judgments. They are more likely to see 
their own self-interest, broadly defined, as squaring with liberal 
answers in these cases (cf. 2°). 


(b) Opinions about More Power for Working 
People and the Function of Government 


The findings in this area of politico-economic liberalism are the 
opposite of what might have been predicted. Very frequently 
studies of homogeneous groups such as college students and 
teachers have indicated that liberal views on labor, socialism, 
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etc., correlate positively with general information,* intelligence, 
scholastic achievement, and years in school. Observation of 
liberal leaders on the campus, in unions, and in politics (cf. °) 
has perhaps confirmed the notion that in any situation liberals 
tend to be intellectually superior. The conclusion that liberalism 
and mental attainment are at least to some degree causally 
related has of course been regarded as a very real possibility.” 
Thus an engaging portrait of the liberal—to some extent a self- 
portrait—has been projected onto the general population. 

Yet, on the strength of our findings, we face the high prob- 
ability that among the general public, within groups as homo- 
geneous as we can make them with the data at hand, the most 
alert, informed people are the ones most apt to be conservative. 
The group with the most right to be labeled bookish, scholarly, 
and intelligent is the one most wedded to the status quo. This 
conclusion is not based on information scores alone. Analysis 
of background data shows that, even within occupation-income 
levels, the well-informed (with. their tendency toward con- 
servatism) have enjoyed more formal education than the poorly- 
informed. More of them went to college, fewer stopped with 
grade school. Fairly typical are results for skilled warkers, 
average economic status: . 


Grade High 

School, School, College, Total] 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 


Well-informed.......... 16 62 22 100 
Moderately-informed.... 22 58 20 100 
Poorly-informed........ = 62 6 100 


In virtually all cases (with income constant) more of the well- 
informed subscribe to telephones, and more of them voted in 
1944.¢ (Incidentally, slightly larger proportions of them voted 
for Dewey—a further indication of their political conservatism.) 
Thus it looks as if changing the situation from college students 





* The relation also holds for relevant information about specific issues. 

t Considering only the eleven instances where both occupation and income 
are simultaneously controlled, the median difference in telephone subscrip- 
tions between the well- and the poorly-informed is eight percentage points; 
median difference in number voting, nine per cent points. 
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to skilled workers (for example) also tilts the information- 
bookishness balance in a new direction. Beginning with these 


groups of adults, we might generalize that ‘information con- | 


tributes to conservatism,’ and be surprised if we found con- 
flicting evidence on the campus. 

In seeking to reconcile our findings with the many reports by 
other investigators, it seems clear that we must abandon any 
structural approach to the interpretation of attitudes such as 
these and assume rather that they are functional and purpose- 
serving. Ego-involved attitudes about labor and government 
arise when individuals interact with complex life problems and 
social climates. Consider the situation at large in this country. 
Despite many exceptions, the people with the greatest competence 
of mind still have or believe they have the greatest opportunity 
for success in the competitive American culture. They have the 
least reason to feel insecure and dependent on government; and 
they are most apt to identify with business and the middle- or 
upper-class and least of all with labor and the working class. 
They are status-striving, and see their pur, »ses best served by 
‘rugged individualism’ and ‘free enterprise,’ with the rules set by 
business men. They are the same people, as a group, who read 
and know more and so find themselves: in the well-informed 
category in a survey such as the present. Whether their 
knowledge serves somehow to cause their conservatism cannot be 
answered in general. We can only be sure that it4s incidental 
in building better justifications, in extending and strengthening 
a conservative philosophy of life, just as, on the other side, 
knowledge helps the informed liberals to strengthen their 
position. 

The fact that our conservative, informed group has had more 
formal education than the liberal, uninformed group is highly 
significant. (a) It is first of all an index of general mental 
competence, and thus reaffirms the information index. (b) 
It certainly gives people more self-confidence, and wins respect 
from their less-schooled associates. (c) It equips them for 
better jobs, and makes promotions more likely. (d) It insures 
that they will participate more in the social- and thought-life of 
the community.'!! (e) It is important in setting the pattern of 
their thinking along traditional American lines. One of the 
functions of the public schools—which are staffed predominantly 
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by middle-class teachers—is to drill ‘common values’ into 
American youth,”* and it is well known that these values are 
largely dictated by vested voices of the established order.! 
Lower-class children, who often rebel against the school’s values, 
are systematically bent into line by middle-class teachers and 
often seek to rise above their parents’ social class. (f) Finally, 
after leaving school the better educated people tend to read 
more!* and they report that they learn more from the radio’ 
compared with poorly educated people. Thus, they not only 
acquire a continuing store of ready information, but they also 
have a good opportunity to absorb status quo values from popular 
books and magazines—even college people do not care much for 
serious ‘social problems’ reading'*—and from radio programs. 

How does this off-campus situation differ from the on-campus 
one? On campus, information is available to all from libraries, 
lectures, and informal sources. Also, mental competence of the 
whole ‘population’ is kept above a respectable minimum. 
Hence, those who, for whatever reason, sympathize with labor 
and favor government controls have at least as much chance as 
the conservatives to be well informed; and if, as may well be, 
they turn more often to serious books or have developed a trifle 
more scholastic capacity, they may acquire and retain an even 
larger supply of facts. Also it may be that on campuses, or at 
least in certain departments, the abler students learn their 
liberalism as an accommodation to professors,* and absorb it 
from assigned readings in the same enterprising way that they 
learn French and history. They may, in fact, become ‘attitude 
scale wise’ just as they become ‘test wise,’ and learn to make the 
expected answers. On certain campuses the social climate is 
liberal, and one may judge that the abler students make the best 
adjustment to this situation.'* It is not improbable that much 
of the college liberalism, which is appropriate and useful in that 
situation, slips away after graduation as new requirements are 
met and new group loyalties are learned. 

Our conclusions underline the functional nature of liberal- 
conservative views. By and large people hold those attitudes 





* The implication is not intended that college and university faculties are 
‘radical.’ However, in the social sciences in particular (where many of the 
campus surveys are conducted!) the norm is likely somewhat farther left 
than is true of the general population. 
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which seem appropriate to the satisfaction of their wants in a 
situation as they perceive it. Whether conservatives and 
liberals will be equally scholarly and informed, or whether one 
group will lead the other, probably depends on selective factors 
in making up the group, the availability of information, and the 
system of rewards and punishments in effect. If, for instance, 
the system is one which offers prestige and approval for being 
liberals—as at Bennington—doubtless the abler people will join 
those ranks; if the rewards seem to be available along traditional 
conservative lines, our evidence suggests that the abler people— 
within a given occupation—will accept this challenge, leaving 
among the uninformed many embittered ‘liberals’ to flirt with 
thoughts of a new deal.* (Cf. Cantril.*) 

On the bases of the findings reported here, it seems quite 
probable that other economic questions would describe the same 
pattern as the two used in this study. For instance, those 
dealing with government ownership of the banks and increased 
unemployment insurance*® do not seem to differ in implications 
from the ones on more power for workers and government 
guarantees. However, it is obvious that additional items .are 
needed to round out the present study. Also, investigations on 
different groupings of the adult population might prove revealing; 
but it would be best to begin by analyzing the setting, com- 
position, and psychological structure of the group rather than by 
assuming some invariant relation between ‘enlightenment’ and 


liberal opinion. 


SUMMARY 


Using a national sample of nearly six thousand cases (in 1946), 
an analysis was made of the relation between level of general 
information, as measured by several current events items, and 
liberal-conservative opinions, as indicated by responses to four 
questions. Two of the opinion questions dealt with non- 
economic or interclass values; namely, U.N. vs. U.S. control of 
the secret of the atomic bomb and our relations with Russia. 
On these items, the best-informed people, as a group, were con- 


* Obviously, we are talking of group trends. There are many liberals 
among the informed adults, just as there are many conservatives among the 
uninformed. Furthermore, our conclusions have no bearing on the ethical 


basis for either point of view. 
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sistently the most liberal, or internationally-minded. Two 
questions were politico-economic in nature; namely, more vs. 
same or less power for working people in government, and govern- 
ment guarantees of jobs and standard of living vs. encouraging 
people to get ahead on their own. On these two items, the 
best informed people, even with occupation and income held 
constant, were relatively the most conservative. 

In interpreting the above findings, it was assumed that 
people’s ‘enlightenment’ aided them to perceive and comprehend 
the ‘common good’ or interclass values implied in the Russia and 
bomb control items. The negative relation between the politico- 
economic items and information was discussed from a cultural- 
functional point of view. Our best informed and educated 
people are also, as a group, the ablest people—the ones who have 
or feel they have the greatest opportunity for success in the 
competitive American culture and the least reason to feel 
dependent on government or to identify with the working 
people. Information probably helps: justify the conservative 
views. Some differences between the situation for the general 
public and college students were discussed. 
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COLLEGE PERFORMANCE OF TOP-QUARTER 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES* 


DON C. CHARLES 


University of Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION 


It is generally accepted among educators that good college 
students have been good high-school students. Such generaliza- 
tions are, however, of little value to any particular institution 
without a study of local conditions. 

Most studies in this field are concerned with the prediction of 
college grades by means of statistical techniques such as the 
Regression Equation or the Reudisili Prediction Formula. In 
such processes, three factors have been generally used, singly or 
in combination. These are: general achievement tests, general 
mental tests, and high-school achievement as determined by 
grades or class rank. 

Summarizing a group of these studies, and typical of the more 
recent ones, Segel! reported a correlation of .545 between college 
grades and general achievement tests, a correlation of .44 between 
general mental tests and college grades, and a correlation of .67 
between high-school rank and college grades. Most writers 
agree that the last named factor, high school rank, is the best- 
single predictor of college success. Jones summarized the pre- 
vailing belief in the statement: ‘‘The superior student from high 
school does, in nearly all cases, become the superior college 
student.’’? 

It was the purpose of this study to investigate a representative 
group of top-quarter high-school graduates who became students 
at the University of Nebraska, to find answers to these questions: 

1) What kind of persons were they when they entered the 
University? 





* The data from which this article was developed are set forth in an 
unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1947. 
1Segel, David. ‘‘Prediction of Success in College,’ Bulletin 15, 1934 
U.S. Office of Education. ; 
2 Jones, Edward 8. A Charter for the Superior Student, University of 
Buffalo Studies, Vol. x, No. 3, Jan. 1936. 
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2) What was their level of ability as measured by the Pre- 
Registration Guidance Examinations? 
3) What was their academic performance in terms of hours, 


subjects, and grades? 
4) How long did they stay in school and what percentage were 


awarded degrees? 
5) What proportion of honors did they win? 


PROCEDURE 


A total of three hundred students were selected for this study, 
one hundred each from the groups entering the University of Neb- 
raska in the fall terms of 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. These 
years were chosen because fairly complete records were available | 


from 1941 on, and because all groups, by the time of this study, 7 


would have had the usual four years required to gain the bac- 
calaureate degree. 


A sampling of the total number of top-quarter students was , 


taken by alphabetical proportion to gain the requisite one 
hundred subjects for each year. They were representative of 
the entire top-quarter group on the basis of high-school class» 
rank; their average P.R. was 88.9 while the midpoint for the 
entire group would have been 87.5, a difference of only 1.4. 
Because of the lack of complete records, and the influence of 
military conscription, there was a preponderance of women, 
especially in 1943. 

All of the information relative to these students was obtained 
from various University agencies, such as the Junior Division, 
the Office of the Registrar, and the Bureau of Instructional 


Research. 


THE FINDINGS 


1) Characteristics of Group on Entry.—The subjects had gradu- 
ated with classes ranging in size from six to seven hundred fifty, 
with a median size of sixty-nine. Their median age was 17.6 
years; only .3 of a year less than that of the entire freshman group 
for those years. 

. 2) Performance on Pre-Registration Guidance Tests.—All stu- 
dents matriculating in the University of Nebraska are given a 
battery of tests before completing registration. These tests are 
in the areas of English, Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, 
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and include the A.C.E. Psychological Examination. The test 
scores are not.a basis for admittance or rejection, but do deter- 
mine section in some courses, notably English and Mathematics, 
and are used for guidance generally. The scores earned by 
individuals during these years were converted into scaled scores 
1 to 9, with 1 to 3 representing the top quarter, and 7 to 9 the 
low quarter. 

The mean of the total scores earned by the top-quarter groups 
studied was a scaled score rating of 4, as compared to the Uni- 
versity average of 5. It should be noted here, as in all of this 
study, that about half of all freshmen at the University of 
Nebraska in these years came from the top quarter of their high- 
school classes, so the subjects of this group were really being 
compared with themselves and others of their own status. 

In contrast to this rating of 4 was the rating earned by lowest 
quarter freshmen during these years; their scores averaged 7, 
three scaled scores lower than those of the top entrants. This 
information, and other data used for comparison, was obtained 
from an unpublished thesis, presented to the University of 
Nebrasks in 1947.8 

Each freshman was placed in one of three English sections on 
the basis of the English Classification test. English A was given 
without credit as a ‘make up’ course. (If he earned a score of 
80 in the semesters work, the student was given English I credit.) 
English I, in which about half the students were usually enrolled, 
was the usual grammar-and-composition Freshman English 
course. English III was the more advanced composition course 
for students who demonstrated unusual skill in this area. 

According to the typical distribution into these sections, as 
determined by the Bureau of Instructional Research, only about 


~hglf as great a percentage of the top-quarter group went into 
._English A as did the average, and almost twice as great a per- 
“centage entered English ITI. 


3) Academic Performance.—Hours carried: Only in a few 
instances did the hours carried average thirty or more per year. 
This smaller-than-expected number of hours resulted in part 
from the method of recording data: hours were recorded by the 





?Lindholm, Arlene. Academic Success of Lowest-Quarter Students. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, January, 1947. 
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TABLE I.—DIsTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN IN ENGLISH SECTIONS 











English Section 
Group 
A | I | 3 
per cent 

Teypeeee Gistematto. . we cee 18 50 32 

Top-quarter 
EN iicg ss Rea Kictd OMe R 6e4% ocanil 6 33 61 
EE nn dello hak ha whnaes oak ak cea 5 33 62 
RE wd 5'son 6aea ie abet XG dave aed 10 44 46 














year, rather than by semesters. Two general groups also con- 
tributed to the small number of hours carried. 

First, there were a number of individuals who spent four years 
or more in the University without earning sufficient hours for 
the baccalaureate degree. The size of this group is indicated 
in Table IV. Second, a larger number went along taking only 
a few courses, with some dropping out in the middle of a year, 
thus contributing to the lowered average. In this latter group 
were included the men who entered Military Service, many of 
whom were forced to leave the University during the course of 
the academic year. Fifty-eight have since returned to continue 
their studies, but many have not returned. 

To reveal the amount of work carried in specific areas by the 
top-quarter subjects, four general fields of study were investi- 
gated. English was chosen first because at least a minimum 
amount of work must be done in this department by all regularly 


enrolled students. Mathematics, Modern Languages, and, 


Science were other subject fields chosen for investigation. These 
three were selected because they represent the traditional 
academic subjects which have generally been a part of higher 
education. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the exact hours carried 
in these areas. It can be stated in summary, however, that up 
to half of these top quarter students carried English courses 
each of the four years; that fourteen per cent to fifty per cent of 
the men and two per cent to twenty-four per cent of the women 
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studied Mathematics; that up to half of the subjects took a 
Modern Language some time in their college careers; and that 
from one-fifth to three-fourths of the students were studying 
Science each year. There was too much variation in the hours 
carried to permit generalization, except to note again that the 
total yearly hours carried was generally slightly under thirty. 

Grades: In Table II are presented the mean yearly weighted 
grade averages earned in all subjects, in each of their four years 
in school, by the top-quarter entrants, together with the stand- 
ard deviations for these means. The modal scores are 82+ and 
83+, each appearing an equal number of times. There is little 
difference between the men’s and women’s scores. The grades 
earned were quite uniform, the lowest yearly average being 79.9 
and the highest, 85.4. 


TABLE II.—MEAN YEARLY WEIGHTED GRADES OF TOP-QUARTER 





STUDENTS 
Year Group First Second Third Fourth 
Year Year Year Year 
1941 
OT ee 80.8 83.1 82.1 82.1 
ME inks eee Ok os 6.6 6.7 7.8 8.6 
W Mean 83.5 82.2 83.7 84.5 
BEE eb ck ease bee 5.7 6.8 4.7 3.3 
1942 
M Mean 79.9 82.5 83.4 82.1 
GL ei shied: Pele se pe 6.0 5.6 4.0 
W Mean 83.0 82.6 82.6 83.7 
RE es ween 4.3 5.9 6.6 6.9 
1943 
See ere 81.6 81.1 82.2 85.4 
Preeti owas 6.4 6.7 5.9 3.7 
eee ae 83.2 82.7 83.1 83 .6 
Se SEAR iver 4.1 4.4 5.9 5.1 


To provide a basis for comparison, the grades of the top- 
quarter group in the four previously-mentioned areas—English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages and Science—were compared 
with the University average in the same fields. 
quarter scores were consistently a few points higher. 


The top- 
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The top-quarter groups made scores in English generally in 
the lower 80’s compared with the 77 to 80 of the University 
average. 

In Mathematics, the University average grades ranged from 
62 to 80; here the top-quarter averages were in the upper 70’s 
and lower 80’s. 

In Modern Languages the average grades given by several 
instructors ranged from 70 to 84; the top-quarter group’slow score 
was 77+ and most grades were in the neighborhood of the upper 
limit of the average scores. 

In Science, the distance between the average grades and those 
of the top-quarter subjects was even greater. The former ranged 
from 74 to 78, while the latter’s low score was 75+, and most of 
the grades were above 80. 

It must be recalled here that these selected groups were com- 
peting with themselves; their scores were included in the Uni- 
versity averages, as were those of all first-quarter students. 

A more revealing comparison is that between the top-quarter 
groups and the lowest-quarter men and women of Lindholm’s 
previously mentioned study. As shown in Table III, the grades 
in this study were analyzed by semesters.4 They are not, there- 
fore, directly comparable to the yearly means of the top-quarter 
subjects, but the second-semester grade for each year of the study 
is indicative of the situation generally existing. 

Without exception, the grades of the top-quarter groups were 
several points higher; the top-quarter grades were generally in 
the lower 80’s while the low-quarter grades were generally in 
the upper 60’s and lower 70’s. 

In only two instances (the men’s second year of the 1943 group, 
and the women’s fourth year of the 1941 group) did the highest 
of the low-quarter grades exceed the low of 79.9 of the top- 
quarter grades. 

To summarize briefly—the top-quarter subjects of this study 
made grades two or three points higher than the average given 


in both elementary and advanced classes, and about ten points | 


higher than those earned by groups made up exclusively of low- 
quarter students. 

4) Continuance in School of Top-quarter Students.—In Table 
IV are presented the yearly and total figures showing length of 





‘Lindholm. Op. Cit. p. 34. 
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time spent in school by the three hundred top-quarter subjects 
of this study. 


TABLE IIJI.—CoMPaRISON OF AVERAGE GRADES EARNED BY 
ToP-QUARTER AND LOW-QUARTER STUDENTS 














Top-quarter Low-quarter Second 
Yearly Mean Semester Average 
Year 
Men | Women Men Women 
1941 
lst Year..........} 80.0 83.5 67.4 70.5 
re 83.1 82.2 72.9 76.6 
Srd Year.......... 82.1 83.7 73.2 73.5 
4th Year.......... 82.1 84.5 80.3 78.2 
1942. 
OS OC ee 79.9 83.0 64.7 66.0 
oe 82.5 82.6 65.6 74.3 
3rd Year......... | 83.4 82.6 75.0 73.0 
Oo weer. ........% 82.1 83.7 69.3 73.8 
1943 
Ist Year..........| 81.6 83.2 69.1 67.2 
ee 81.1 82.7 83.2 74.4 
Ord Year.......... 82.1 83.1 70.4 77.3 
4th Yoar......... .| 85.4 83.6 














Of the three hundred subjects starting school, one hundred 
twenty-eight or forty-two per cent, had either graduated with 
the baccalaureate degree by June, 1947, or were on the graduat- 
ing Senior list. Another sixty-nine (twenty-three per cent) were 
still in their second to fourth year of work in residence. Fifty- 
eight of these were veterans whose education had been inter- 
rupted by military service. By June, 1947, then, only one third 
(one hundred three) of the original number had dropped out of 
the University. 

Of the one hundred three students who left without completing 
their work, fifty-two, or slightly more than half, stayed two full 
years. Twenty stayed only one year, twenty-two stayed three 
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years, and nine spent four full years but left the University with- 


out earning a degree. 


TABLE IV.—CoONTINUANCE IN THE UNIVERSITY FOR 300 Top- 


QUARTER STUDENTS 





1941 1942 1943 Total 
Status Group Group Group 300 
Graduated or left school: 
Sees a ee 9 3, 8 20 
ea. ko deae cece 20 18 14 52 
PS ae 7 6 9 22 
Attended 4 years with- 
EE Coy a a ee 4 4 1 9 
Graduated with Bacca- 
laureate Degree: 
I 5 5. cies. eisai dy Si0% 35 30 7 72 
Minin ti td ae a0 6 2 2 0 4 
Graduating Senior List: 
I ia Wal che <6 NS cae 7 5 40 52 
In School, Spring Term: 
1947 
OE A ee ee eee 1 15 7 23 
AE eo vee oer 9 13 10 32 
IR Oc sic wiv.c ceeous Crews 6 4 4 14 
100 100 100 300 


The number continuing each year was a greater percentage 
than that of the average of the student body, as shown in Table 
V. The top-quarter subjects continued in increasingly greater 
proportion than the average each year, approaching twice as 


great a percentage entering the fourth year. 


TABLE V.—CONTINUATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF TOP-QUARTER 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER GROUPS 


Continuation in School Top-Q Univ. Av. Low-Q 
1941 1938 1941 
Continuing 2nd Year..... 91 per cent 64 per cent 34 per cent 
Continuing 3rd Year...... 71 per cent 48 per cent 6 per cent 


Continuing 4th Year...... 64 per cent 36 percent 3 per cent 
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In even greater contrast are the figures for Lindholm’s® lowest- 
quarter subjects for the same year, 1941. Only a third as great a 
percentage returned for the second year, and only three per cent 
for the last, as compared with the sixty-four per cent of the top- 
quarter subjects. 

Of one hundred eighty-two low-quarter students entering the 
University in the Fall terms of 1941 and 1942, only three had 
graduated by June, 1946.6 Of the two hundred top-quarter 
subjects of this study who entered in those years, sixty-five had 
graduated by the same date. 

It is apparent that one of the outstanding characteristics of 
the top-quarter student is his ‘staying power’; he stays in school 

'in greater proportion than does the average or low-quarter 
| student. 

5) Honors.—The top-quarter groups took honors in most 
cases out of proportion to their membership. At an annual 
Honors Day Convocation, the University of Nebraska recognizes 
high scholarship and achievement. On the highest list are those 
seniors who have been in the upper three per cent of their classes 
and also on the Honor Lists for four years. 

The group of one hundred which entered the University in 
1941 represented but seven per cent of the entering freshman 
class. At the 1945 Honors Convocation, this group had two of 
the seven seniors in this highest group. The 1942 group, six 
per cent of the entering class, were represented by three of the six 
seniors in the top 1946 honor group. The 1943 group was a 
larger percentage of the total, twelve per cent, and took two of 
the eleven highest honors in the 1947 Convocation. 

The representation of these groups was equally great in the 
second highest category— ‘Upper three per cent or Honor List 
for four Years’ and in Phi Beta Kappa membership. 

The large proportional representation in academic honors of 
these small groups suggests that top-quarter entrants are most 
likely to win honors in their college careers. 


SUMMARY 


The records of three hundred top-quarter high-school gradu- 
ates entering the University of Nebraska in the Fall terms of 





SLindholm. Op. Cit. p. 20. 
6 Ibid. p. 35. 
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1941-42, 1942-43, 1943-44 were studied with the end in view of 
describing them in terms of what kind of persons they were when 
they entered, their average level of ability, their academic per- 
formate, their continuance in the University, and their repre- 
sentation on honor lists. 

On the basis of the samples used and the information available, 
we may summarize this description as follows: 

1) Almost two-thirds of the subjects came from high-school 
graduating classes of less than fifty students. The other third 
were divided between classes of about two hundred fifty and 
five hundred fifty. They ranked close to the median of the top 
quarter in these classes. 

2) They were above the University average in ability at the 
time of entrance, having made an average scaled score of 4 on 
the Pre-Registration Guidance Tests, and more than half having 
been entered in the highest Freshman English sections. 

3) They carried generally less than thirty hours per year; 
in individual subjects, up to a half took English each of the four 
years; up to a fourth of the women and half the men studied 
Mathematics; half of the subjects took a Modern Language, and 
from one-fifth to three-fourths of the subjects were studying 
Science any given year. The hours in these subjects varied too 
much to allow for generalization. 

Their grades were generally in the lower 80’s, about three 
points higher than the University average in most subjects, and 
about ten points higher than those of low-quarter students. 

4) Only one-third of the subjects dropped out of the Uni- 
versity. Forty-two per cent graduated by June, 1947, and the 
remainder were still in their second to fourth year of study. This 
number included fifty-eight returned war veterans. ) 

5) The groups of one hundred which entered the University 
' won honors in much greater proportion than their numerical 
percentage on entrance. 
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CHANGES IN VERBAL MATERIAL COPIED 
BY HAND 


MARCEL E. HALL anp F. C. SUMNER 
Howard University 


It was proposed in this study to ascertain what changes occur 
in verbal material copied by hand, and under what conditions 
such changes take place. 

The experiment consisted of three parts. Part I involved 
serial copying of the verbal material. In Part II the subjects 
copied their own handwriting after an interval of approximately 
six weeks. Part III consisted of a classroom situation in which 
the students, arranged in rows at different distances from the 
blackboard, copied verbal material written by the instructor on 
the blackboard. 


PART I: METHOD AND RESULTS IN SERIAL COPYING 


The mimeographed verbal material from which initial hand- 
written copies were made by the first subject in each of ten 
series of subjects consisted of three kinds: 


1) A psychological abstract as follows: 

4401. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude analytique de 
100 cas d’onychophagie chez l’enfant. (An analytical study 
of 100 cases of nail biting in children.) Ann. paediat., 1946, 
166, 99-106.—Of 100 cases of nail-biting children between 
ages 6 and 19 (68 boys and 32 girls), the authors find that 
13% had suffered from early convulsions, 9% from prema- 
ture dentition, 20% from enuresis nocturna, 34% from 
slight mental deficiency, and 26% from serious mental 
deficiency. The authors believe that treatment of the 
symptom avails nothing, that onychophagy is a condensed 
manifestation of multiple motives, and that, if the roots of 
the “‘bad habit’’ are to be removed, it is necessary to study 
the child’s physical, alimentary, affective, and social diffi- 
culties.—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 
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2) Columns of figures as follows: 


45382170369 4183 
972 609743 

21659 8713095 
6479038 263 
067285309 90826374 
2730 719734285 
58391204 0385297164 
042865129 14783960523 
859439 53087 
94350182765 5736897 
39418 03847695 
1538796 472691 
302481 1835709 
3516927 5203719468 
364910752 


3) A passage in German as follows: 


Ein Mensch mit Namen Jedermanzn ist verheiratet. Seine 
Frau gefallt ihm nicht mehr. Fiirs erste ist sie immer da 
und allzu leicht zu haben. Fiirs zweite kostet sie viel Geld. 
Fiirs dritte ist er auf Lebenszeit an sie gebunden. Da ist 
die Frau seines Freundes, die ihm viel besser gefallt. Bei 
ihr fallen alle Belastungen weg, die er bei der eigenen 
‘mitschleppen muss. Er triumt von der Frau seines Freun- 
des, dass sie zu ihm kommt und dass er ihrer in Seligkeit 
froh wird. Jedermann ist ein sittlicher Mensch und nicht 
so leicht faihig, seinen Freund zu betriigen. Auch ist er sich 
der Liebe zur Frau des Freundes nicht bewusst. Urspriing- 
lich war er gegen die Heirat des Freundes gewesen, weil er 
fiirchtete, die Freundschaft kénnte durch Eintritt einer 
dritten Person Schaden leiden. Nur der geiibte Deuter 
erkennt im Traum den Ehebruch. Jedermann hat nimlich 
von einer Berg-Lehne getriumt und einer Vertiefung darin, 
vor der er steht. Er hat diese Vertiefung zuerst fiir das 
Grab Napoleons auf St. Helena gehalten. Die Frau des 
Freundes heisst Helene. 


One hundred subjects (seventy-six men and twenty-four 
women, all students at Howard University and all legible hand- 
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writers) formed ten series with ten subjects to each series. The 
first subject in each series copied directly from the mimeographed 
material and his handwritten copy became the material to be 
copied by the next subject in the series. In this way, A’s hand- 
written copy became the material to be copied by B; B’s hand- 
written copy became in turn the material to be copied by C and 
so on to the tenth subject in each series. The experiment was 
so conducted as to have all ten series or chains operating con- 
currently over a period of approximately two and one-half 
months. No time limit was imposed on the subject in his copy- 
ing of the material. The subjects were not informed concerning 
the nature of the experiment and were not given any assistance 
whatsoever in their copying of the material, apart from the 
general directions which were the same for every subject. 

Examination of the resulting serial copies reveals that changes 
in the material commence regularly to appear with the third 
copy in the several series. By the tenth copy of each series the 
deviation in content from the original mimeographed material 
has assumed serious proportions. The changes are least in the 
English passage and most in the German passage. Changes also 
occurred in the columns of digits—only one set of digits in the 
columns showing no change whatsoever throughout the several 
series of copies. 

The types of changes occurring in the English and German 
passages can now be considered. Omission of words and parts 
of sentences was frequent. There was an increasing tendency for 
punctuation marks to be omitted as the tenth copy was reached. 
Commas tended to be omitted, whereas periods tended to remain. 
The most notable feature of the changes seemed to be the quali- 
tative change which many of the individual words in both 
English and German passages underwent. ‘There was a higher 
frequency of such change in the German passage where there 
seemed to occur in the tenth copy of each series numbers of 
English words where originally there had been no such words. 
The passage in English, in spite of the fact that changes did 
occur, seems to have kept a somewhat definite form, coherent to 
some degree in respect to meaning. The same is far from true 
of the German passage with respect to the qualitative changes in 
words. The polysyllabic words underwent far more changes 
than did the monosyllabic words. 

The following excerpt from the tenth copy of one of the series 
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will serve as an example of the typical changes which have taken 
place by the time the material has been copied a tenth time: 


Of 100 cases of nail biting children between ages 6 and 19 
(68 boys & 32 girls) The author finds that 1370 had suffered 
from early convulsions 90% from pre mature dentition, 20% 
from enurisis noctinin, 34% from slight mental deficiency. 


Checking the preceding excerpt against the original mimeo- 
graphed material, one sees the following changes: ‘nail-biting’ 
ceases to be a hyphenated word; ‘and’ following ‘68 boys’ has 
been replaced by the more familiar abbreviation ‘&’; a comma 
has been omitted after the word ‘convulsions’; ‘enuresis noc- 
turna’ has become ‘enurisis noctinin’ and the following has been 
omitted: ‘and 26% from serious mental deficiency.’ The word 
‘deficiency’ has been misspelled; also what was originally ‘13%’ 
has changed to ‘1370,’ ‘9%’ has changed to ‘90%’ and the word 
‘premature’ has now become ‘pre mature.’ 

Words such as ‘onychophagy’ and ‘enuresis nocturna’ changed 
quite considerably. For instance ‘onychophagy’ changed to 
such words as ‘any chaplogy,’ ‘only chophogy,’ ‘any psychology,’ 
and ‘anchopagt.’ ‘Enuresis nocturna’ changed to such words as 
‘enuresee no clnire,’ ‘enurisis nocturin,’ and ‘cousesis nocturne.’ 

Most generally occurring changes in the sets of digits were the 
omission of two or three sets of digits from a column, or one or 
two digits from a set of digits. In many instances one digit in 
a set was copied as some other digit and there was a tendency to 
change the order of the digits in a set. The following is illustra- 
tive and typical of the changes occurring in the digits: 53087 
changing to 55087; 21659 to 21695; 067285309 to 67285309. In 
some cases entire sets of digits were omitted from acolumn. In 
one case, for example, 859439 and 9435012765 were completely 
omitted from a column. 

In the case of the German passage the following is an excerpt 
taken from the tenth copy of one series which is both illustrative 
and typical of the changes here: 

Ein Rensch mit naben geduran ist verheiratet. Sine frau 
gefaut ichen nicht Rehr Tiursuste ist sii do einer aelza licht 
zu haben Fiirs zinile Kosst sii vill geld Tiirs ditte ist er auf 
habenzeit an sie gebiendn. 


By checking the preceding excerpt with the original it is 
noticed that rather extensive qualitative changes have taken 
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place in most of the words. All periods have been omitted, with 
the exception of that after ‘gebiendn.’ 

In the entire German passage many of the polysyllabic words 
tended to change. The chief of these were: ‘Lebenszeit’ to 
‘habenszeit’ and ‘Lehenzeit’; ‘Belastungen’ to ‘Besaskungen’ 
and ‘Gelastungen’; ‘ Vertiefung’ to ‘Vertierfung.’ Monosyllabic 
words such as ‘mit,’ ‘nur,’ ‘er,’ ‘vor,’ ‘die’ were somewhat 
resistant to change. 

The preceding is an account or rather a composite of the 
changes which have already taken place by the time the tenth 
copy has been made of the material copied serially. No mention 
has been made of the evolutionary process of the changes occur- 
ring in the individual copies of the material. These are all 
interesting to trace and it is appropriate here to take up some of 
progressive changes. Before doing so, however, attention should 
be called to the fact that when copies were made, the subjects 
doing the copying were heavily influenced by the peculiar forma- 
tion of certain letters in the alphabet. For instance, e’s which 
were not looped, would always be copied as i’s; l’s which were 
not looped, t’s which were not crossed, badly formed a’s and i’s 
not dotted, would always be copied as t’s, l’s, o’s and e’s, respec- 
tively. This was especially true of many of the words in the 
German passage. A few examples taken from actual copies will 
suffice to illustrate this fact: 

‘gefallt’ was copied as ‘gifallt.’ Not only the ‘e’ which orig- 
inally was not looped has changed to ‘i,’ but also the umlaut has 
been omitted. 

‘gehalten’ was copied as ‘gehatten.’ In this case the ‘1’ in 
gehalten was not looped and looked much like a ‘t’ which had 
not been crossed. The consequence was that the word was 
copied as ‘gehatten.’ 

‘dass’ and ‘fihig’ were copied as ‘doss’ and ‘fohig’ with the 
umlaut omitted, respectively. In this case the a’s were badly 
formed and actually did look like o’s. 

‘mitschleppen’ was copied as ‘milschleppen.’ Here the ‘t’ in 
‘mitschleppen’ was not crossed hence its being changed into an 
‘].’ ‘sittlicher’ was copied as ‘sittlecher,’ the undotted ‘i’ being 
replaced by ‘e.’ 

The above are some of the more frequent changes occurring 
directly as a result of the peculiar formation of some of the letters 
of the alphabet. Other letters of the alphabet also tended to 
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change when peculiarly or poorly formed. u’s were always 
copied as n’s; n’s were copied as r’s; n’s as u’s and soon. Foi 
examples, ‘Frau’ was copied as ‘Fran’; ‘lebenszeit’ as ‘Lebers- 
zeit’; ‘und’ as ‘uud.’ 

With reference to the evolutionary changes occurring in the 
German passage, words such as Urspriinglich, kommt, kénnte 
and Vertiefung which suffered considerable changes will serve as 
examples illustrative of the general gradation of change occurring 
when each word is traced through from the original to the tenth 
copy. 

The first person copied the word ‘kommt’ accurately from the 
original, but the second person copied it as ‘Kommt.’ It will be 
seen that ‘k’ has become capitalized and ‘Kommt’ remains that 
way through to the fourth copy. I> the fifth copy ‘Kommt’ 
becomes ‘Xomint’ which remained so straight through to the 
tenth copy. The capitalizing of the ‘k’ seems to have somewhat 
influenced the ultimate ‘X’ which finally replaced the ‘k.’ 

In the case of ‘kénnte’ a similar transformation took place. 
In the first copy, ‘kénnte’ was accurately copied, but in the 
second copy the ‘k’ has been capitalized and appears now as 
‘kénnte,’ which remains through to the fourth copy where it 
becomes ‘Konnte’ with the umlaut omitted. In the fifth copy, 
the ‘K’ in Konnte is replaced by the capital ‘X’ and ‘Konnte’ 
now appears as ‘Xonnte,’ which remains so through to the tenth 
copy. 

The word ‘Urspriinglich’ appeared in the first copy as ‘Ur- 
spriing lick.’ In the second and third copies, it appeared as 
‘Urspriing liak.’ In the fourth copy it becomes ‘ursfiing liak’ 
and in the fifth copy ‘ursfiing liak’; in the sixth, seventh and 
eight copies ‘Ursfiing liak,’ ‘Ursfiing liak’ and ‘Ursfiing bak,’ 
respectively. Finally in the tenth copy the word is now 
‘Arsfiing bak.’ 

The only change which ‘Vertiefung’ underwent was: in the 
first three copies the word appeared accurately written, but start- 
ing with the fourth copy and continuing through to the tenth 
copy, the word appeared as ‘ Vertie fung.’ 

It was not an uncommon thing to see ‘ist’ written as ‘is’ and 
‘auf’ gradually changed to ‘any’ and ‘ Heirat’ to ‘ Neirat.’ 

In the case of the passage written in English, an example will 
illustrate the general gradation in change occurring as the tenth 
copy is approached. In one of the series ““F. C. Sumner” was 
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followed through from the first to the tenth copy with the follow- 
ing changes noted: The first three copies were accurate. How- 
ever, at the fourth copy, the capital letter ‘F’ appeared with 
peculiar flourishes and as a result from this copy onwards the 
‘F’ was replaced by the sign for per cent (%) and ‘Sumner’ 
changed to ‘Sunner.’ In the tenth copy ‘% C. Sunner’ had 
replaced ‘F. C. Sumner.’ 


PART II: METHOD AND RESULTS IN COPYING ONE’S OWN HAND- 
WRITING AFTER SOME LAPSE OF TIME 


After a period of approximately six weeks had elapsed, ten 
subjects (all men) who had participated in Part I of the experi- 
ment were given their original copies of the verbal material and 
requested to make another copy in their own handwriting. 
The same general directions obtained here as in the Part I of the 
experiment. No time limit was imposed. 

While the results showed considerably less of deviation from 
the subjects’ original copy, some minor changes were nevertheless 
evidenced. The changes occurred mainly in the digits. There 
was a tendency to omit digits from a set and to change the order 
of some digits in a set as, for examples, 03847695 was written as 
30847691 and 6479038 as 649038. 

There were three cases of the omission of a part of a sentence 
occurring in the passage in English. This omission occurred at 
exactly the same place in all three cases. The following was 
the omitted part of the sentence: ‘“‘and 26% from serious mental 
deficiency.” There was no apparent change in the passage 
written in German. On the whole the changes occurring in this 
part of the experiment were in no way as copious as those 
occurring in Part I. 


PART III: METHOD AND RESULTS WHEN A CLASS COPIES FROM 
BLACKBOARD VERBAL MATERIAL IN TEACHER’S HANDWRITING 


A regular class in General Psychology consisting of fifty-nine 
students (thirty men and twenty-nine women) was employed in 
this part of the experiment. It was at the close of the term when 
the students were familiar with the blackboard writing of the 
instructor. This was a classroom situation in which no attempt 
was made to change the seating arrangement of the students. 
There were six rows of students averaging about ten students toa 
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row. Row 1 was at a distance of approximately seven feet, ten 
inches from the blackboard and the average distance between 
rows was three feet, seven inches. The students were instructed 
to copy in their own handwriting the following passage which had 
been placed on the blackboard in the instructor’s own handwriting : 


1552. Wagner, W. Vorwissenschaftliche Einfliisse in der 
medizinischen Psychologie, dargestellt an der Lehre vom 
Phantomglied. (Prescientific influences in medical psychol- 
ogy as exhibited in the theory of the phantom organ.) 
Nervenarzt, 1944, 17, 6-15. 


Each student was requested to indicate on his copy of the 
material the row in which he sat. Here, again, no time limit was 
imposed upon the student copying the material. 

From the results it appears that distance from the blackboard 
did not in any way account for the changes occurring in the copies 
obtained from the different rows. The changes in the material 
found in Row 1 were no less numerous than those found in Row 6 
or any other row. On the whole there were changes in the 
material which were common to all six rows. 

The most common changes were that of ‘an’ to ‘in’ and that of 
underscoring ‘Nervenarzt.’ Other changes of fair frequency 
were the omission of punctuation marks\and the qualitative 
changes in the polysyllabic German words. For instance, 
‘Binfliisse’ was written as ‘ Einfiisse’; ‘Einlliisse’ and ‘ Einflwsse’ 
without the umlaut; ‘Vorwissenschaftliche’ was written as 
‘Norwissenschaftliche’ and ‘ Vorwissenschaftlache.’ 

The following are typical samples from Rows 1, 3 and 6: 


Row 1 


“1552. Wagner, W. Vorwissenshaftliche Einfliisse in der 
medizinischen Psychologie, dargestellt in der Lehre vom 
Phantomglied. (Prescientific influences in medical psychol- 
ogy as exhibited in the theory of the Phantom vigan.) 
Nervenarzt, 1944, 17, 6-15.” 


Row 3 


1552 Magner, W. Vovwissenschaftliche Einfliisse under 
medizinischer Psychologie dargestellt an der Lehre Phantom- 
glied (Prescientific influences in medical psychology as 
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exhibited in the theory of the Phantom organ) Nervenarzt, 
1944, 17, 6-15.” 


Row 6 


“1552 Wagner, W. Vorwissenshaft luke Einfliisse in der 
medizinischen Psychologie, dargestellt in der Lehre vom 
Phantomglied. (Prescientific influences in medical psychol- 
ogy as exhibited in the theory of the phantom organ.) 
Vervenarzt, 1944, 17, 6-15.” 


It will be noticed, if one checks these copies against the 
original, that the changes for the most part occurred with the 
German words, the more familiar English words being somewhat 
resistant to change. In not a single case of the fifty-nine was a 
perfectly accurate copy made of the verbal material which had 
been placed on the blackboard. 


SUMMARY 


In this study of the qualitative changes occurring when verbal 
material was copied serially, when individuals copied directly 
from their own handwriting after a considerable lapse of time, 
and when in a classroom situation students were required to copy 
material from the blackboard, it was found that: 

1) Extensive changes do occur in verbal material when the 
latter is serially copied. 

2) The changes which occur increase conspicuously after the 
third copy in the series. 

3) The changes in verbal material are more numerous when 
the material is meaningless and when the letter-formation in 
previous copy is ambiguous or misleading. 

4) There is a strong tendency under all circumstances to omit 
punctuation. 

5) Note-taking from blackboard on the part of students is 
seldom, if ever, without error regardless of the distance from the 
blackboard within normal limits of legibility. 

6) Individuals make more accurate copies of their own hand- 
writing, with lapse of time, than of that of other persons. 





CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIPS: A STUDY OF THE? 7 
BASES ON WHICH CHILDREN SELECT AND » ” 
REJECT THEIR BEST FRIENDS ¢ 2 


MARY C. AUSTIN anp GEORGE G. THOMPSON / / 


School of Education, Syracuse University 20 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the reasons 
given by children for choosing their three best friends and for 
making changes among their three best friends over a two-week 
period. The direct approach of asking children why they select 
and why they change their friends was adopted because it was 
felt that this method might reveal the presence of certain deter- 
mining variables not uncovered in previous correlational 
investigations. 

In an early study, Furfey* found that among preadolescent 
boys, frequent association, either at school ot in the home 
neighborhood, seemed to be an essential condition for the 
formation of boys’ friendships. There was a tendency, as indi- 
cated by positive correlation coefficients averaging about .31, 
for boys to choose chums of the same age, size, intelligence, and 
maturity. This investigator felt that non-intellectual traits, as 
yet unmeasured, might prove to be the most important factors 
influencing children’s friendships. 

In a study of junior-high school pupils, Wellman" found that 
mutual friends among girls were more similar in scholarship 
than in any other characteristic studied, while boys were more 
similar in height, intelligence, and chronological age. 

A later study by Seagoe’® also demonstrated that propinquity 
is a very important factor in the formation of children’s friend- 
ships. In this study it was found that the mean distance between 
the homes of associates was .26 miles as compared with .92 miles 
for unselected pupils. Moreover, about seventy-five per cent 
of the pairs of associates were in the same grade and room at 
school. This investigator also concluded that similarity in 
maturity and certain personality characteristics are more 
important Chan dissimilarity in the formation of mutual 


associations. 
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In a more recent study, Potashin® studied the interactions 
between children who are friends and children who are not 
friends. It was found that friends tend to live closer to each 
other, and that their parents resemble each other in terms of 
occupational level. Mutual friends tend to be somewhat more 
alike in physical characteristics than non-friends. 

It can be seen from these studies that opportunity for social 
interaction appears as an important variable in the formation of 
children’s friendships. This opportunity for frequent associ- 
ation appears to be a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for 
attracting children to each other in a friendly way. Personality 
factors and sociological factors probably determine whether chil- 
dren will become friends when given an opportunity to associate 
frequently with each other. A more detailed report of the 
literature on friendships and social acceptance among children is 
presented by Frankel and Potashin.? 


PROCEDURE 


The methods of study used in the present investigation were 
adapted from the ‘sociometric’ procedures made popular in this 
country by Moreno’s now-classic publication,’ and by the 
journal, Soctometry, which he instituted. The technique is a 
simple one of asking children to indicate their best friends, or 
their choice of companions for various activities. 

Procedure in Experiment I.—All sixth-grade children in seven 
elementary schools of a large urban center in central New York 
were given a sheet of paper upon which the following request was 
mimeographed: ‘ 


I. On the lines below print the names of: 
A. Your best friend among the children in this classroom. 
B. Your second best friend in this classroom. 
C. Your third best friend in this classroom. 
II. In the space after each choice, tell why you chose this 
person as your best, second best, or third best friend. 


Three lettered lines were provided for the subjects to write 
down the names of their three best friends. The reasons for 
choosing the friend were to be written in the space following the 
name of each friend. The teacher in the classroom explained 
verbally what the children were to do, stressing that the best 
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frierv’’s name was to be placed first and that the friends were to 
be chcsen only from those within the room. 

Procedure in Experiment II.—Two weeks later the pupils were 
again requested to list their three best friends in order of prefer- 
ence. After these had been completed and collected, mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing the names of the child’s original list 
of friends were distributed. These sheets contained the follow- 
ing directions: 

On this sheet you will find the friends you chose the first 
time. If these are not the same as those on your second 
list, explain why they are no longer your friends or why 
you have placed them in another order. Use the space 
below each name for the explanation. 


As shown in Table I, four hundred eighty-seven boys and girls 
participated in Experiment I. As previously indicated these 
subjects were drawn from the sixth grade of seven elementary 
schools in a large urban center. The modal age of these subjects 
was eleven years with considerable spread toward higher chron- 
ological ages. There was a slightly larger number of girls. 


TABLE ].—CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF SIXTH-GRADE SUBJECTS 
PARTICIPATING IN EXPERIMENT I 


Number Number Total Boys 

CA of Girls of Boys and Girls 

16 0 1 1 

15 3 6 9 

14 10 16 26 

13 14 40 54 

12 55 66 121 

11 155 94 249 

10 15 ae 27 
Total 252 235 487 


The distribution by age and sex of the subjects participating 
in Experiment II are presented in Table II. 

It may be noted that the population in Experiment II is 
smaller than in Experiment I. This was due to the absence from 
school of a fairly large number of the children who participated 
in Experiment I. 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Procedure in Experiment I.—In a preliminary analysis of the 
responses given by these children as reasons for choosing their 
three best friends, more-or-less mutually exclusive categories 
were constructed. As a second step, verbatim examples were 
drawn from the subjects’ responses and placed under the various 
categories. Then all of the categories were examined for over- 
lapping and ambiguity. After considerable study, the experi- 
menters selected twenty-one categories for the final analysis. 
This list of categories was further refined by the addition of 
verbatim responses. On the final list two experimenters, work- 
ing independently, reached an agreement of 88.7 per cent in the 
classification of the responses from fifty subjects. The total 
number of responses for these fifty subjects was one hundred 


ninety-two. 


TaBLe II.—CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF SIXTH-GRADE SUBJECTS 
PARTICIPATING IN EXPERIMENT II 


Number Number Total Boys 

CA of Girls of Boys and Girls 

16 0 1 1 

15 2 3 5 

14 8 11 19 

13 14 26 40 

12 44 56 100 

11 130 90 220 

10 13 6 19 
Total 211 193 404 


After the final categories were selected and the analysis reli- 
ability was determined, one of the experimenters analyzed all 
of the responses of the four hundred eighty-seven subjects into 
the following categories: 

1) Frequent Association: Sits by me; live near him; go to church 
with her; my neighbor; go around together; have known her for 
years; my mother knew her mother and father many 
years; first boy I ever knew; old friend; sell papers together; 
walk home together; have been through the grades together; in 
the same scout troop; he’s in my club; (when ‘always’ is used, 
score in this category, as well as any other). 
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2) Similarity of Interests and Tastes: Read books together; likes 
same games I do; likes what I do; has same ideas and feelings as 
I do; go tobogganing and sleigh-riding together; because she has 
an interest in animals; talks about interesting things; go to shows 
together; play marbles with him; go to movies with him; go 
roller-skating together; because he is so much like me; has a 
bike and so do I. 

3) Cheerful: Pleasant; have fun with her; good-natured; can 
tell good jokes; gay; playful; happy; always smiling; easy to 
please; good sport; funny; have lots of fun together; have fun out 
of doors; she is always joyous; makes me laugh; he is comical. 

4) Kind: Kind toward others; good to children younger than 
he; isn’t mean to anyone who doesn’t have as much as some 
others; she always is nice to me; thoughtful; treats me better 
than the other boys do; always good to me; doesn’t hurt people’s 
feelings; has feelings for other people besides herself; willing 
to help others who are shy; kind to animals; helped me get 
acquainted; good-hearted. 

5) Codperative: Help each other; would help anyone; helps me 
when I’m in trouble; helps me with my work; saves me a seat 
so I won’t have to sit by the girls at lunch; helps me when big 
kids hit me; she always calls me in the A.M. when it is time to 
come to school; helps me get across the street; helps me a lot; 
helps everyone. 

6) Generous: Lets you borrow things; gives me things; takes 
me to ball games; not selfish; we always divide what we have; is 
not greedy; buys me candy; always willing to be last in games; 
doesn’t mind people using her things; does me favors. 

7) Honest: Doesn’t cheat; fair in games; good sport in games; 
doesn’t lie; doesn’t copy from other people; doesn’t steal; could 
trust him; truthful. 

8) Even-tempered: Doesn’t speak harsh to anyone; doesn’t 
fight much; gets mad once in a while but not for very long; not 
always picking a fight; never gets mad; never hollers at me; 
doesn’t quarrel with others; doesn’t argue; she’s not bossy; 
never fights; doesn’t get mad often; doesn’t argue about little 
things; can take a joke on herself without getting angry. 

9) Polite: Has nice manners; talks nice; nice girl on the street 
and in school; always speaks to me; courteous; never gives me 
fresh remarks; well-behaved; never sasses her mother back; 


respectful to me. 
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10) Loyal: Takes my part when I’m right; will not tell our 
secrets; sincere; dependable; keeps her promises; makes a swell 
pal when you need one; always been a good pal; can trust him; 
a true friend who sticks up for me; he’s a straight friend. 

11) Agreeable: I can get along with her very well; always 
agrees; nice to get along with; if anyone of us say anything, we 
both agree; we get along good; easy to get along with; gives me 
first chance to do what I want to do; easy-going; agrees to do 
what I like to do. 

12) Modest: Is not a show-off; not a loud kid; doesn’t think he 
is better than someone else; she is not fresh around boys; she 
is just like a lady; acts her age—doesn’t act grown-up; not 
spoiled; quiet, does not ‘wise around.’ 

13) Obedient: Minds the teacher; the teacher hardly ever has 
to speak to her; obeys his teacher and his parents; obeys rules 
given to him. 

14) Brave: Not a coward; saved my life once when I almost got 
hit by a truck; protects me when someone tries to hurt me. 

15) Physical Appearance: Nice looking; clean; neat; pretty; 
nice clothes; dresses neat; she’s about my height; small and fat. 

16) Intelligence: Smart; gets good marks; does his work well; 
good in school; gets work in school done fast and right; good 
school worker. 

17) Skillful in Games: Plays basket-ball well; can play base- 
ball; good at games; best on our team; she can dance good; plays 
better than the other boys. 

18) Active: Always on the go; full of pep and raring to go; likes 
almost any kind of sport. 

19) Chronological Age: She is my age. 

20) Nice and Friendly: Nice guy; nice girl; wonderful girl; 
very fine girl; like her personality; he’s a nice boy and my mother 
likes him; friendly; he’s a friend; he’s a good friend; seems to be a 
good classmate; nice character; swell girl. 

21) Unclassified: He is a handy boy; he is the right boy to 
travel with; he is a good kid; he’s a good patrol boy; I like him— 
we like each other; because he’s my second best friend; he’s a 
good friend of mine; when I first saw her, she was my best friend; 
first friend I had when we came to ———; we are always fighting 
in the classroom and talking; because he knows a lot of girls; 
well-liked; popular; sort of dopey; just a plain good guy; new 
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to the U.S.; like him but don’t know much about him; I would 
like her for a girl friend; no reason—I just plain like her; my 
girl; has talent; I’m interested in her; relative; southern accent; 
would make a good captain of patrol. 


Procedure in Experiment II.—The procedure of analysis in this 
experiment was similar to that employed in Experiment I. 
Preliminary analyses were made, categories were selected and 
defined by verbatim responses; then this list of categories was 
further refined by the addition of verbatim responses. On the 
final list two experimenters, working independently, reached an 
agreement of ninety-three per cent in the classification of the 
responses from fifty subjects. The total number of responses 
for these fifty subjects was forty. 

After the final categories were selected and the analysis reli- 
ability was determined, one of the experimenters analyzed all 
of the responses of the four hundred four subjects into the follow- 
ing categories: 

1) Lack of Recent Contact: I don’t see him very much; he is 
hardly in school; his mother won’t let me play with him; the 
reason why I didn’t put his name the second time was because he 
wasn’t here; she used to sit with me on the bus, but she doesn’t 
anymore; he is not going to the Boy’s Club with me so much; 
he was sick; I don’t play with her, but I like her; I have been 
playing more with the boys than with the girls. 

2) A Recent Quarrel: Mad about something a girl said I said; 
had a quarrel about a baseball game; got mad at each other; we 
had a quarrel. 

3) Incompatible: She has not been wanting to be friends; he 
don’t pay no attention to me anymore and he plays with other 
boys instead of me. 

4) Conceited or Bossy: He is a show-off; he thinks he is a big 
shot; she’s stuck-up; getting too smart for herself; she is too 
fresh; she always thinks she’s the boss of the class; she’s getting 
bossy; thinks he’s a little better than the rest; thinks he is too 
good for me; thinks he is ‘hot.’ 

5) Disloyal and Underhanded: I found she has been trying to 
get my boy friend away from me; when she gets mad, she tells 
the other girls about me; I like her sometimes but she is not 
always true; he stole my girl friend away; stole my part in the 
radio play; can’t depend on him; two-faced. 
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6) Bullying or Quarrelsome: He took my marbles; he picks on 
me; he got mad at me; he teases me too much; she calls me 
names; he got a gang of kids and beat me up; not a friend any- 
more because he has a temper; acts tough. 

7) Dishonest or Untruthful: Always lying to me; doesn’t play 
fair; beginning to cheat. 

8) Uncoéperative: I asked her to do something for me and she 
wouldn’t, so I did it myself; because he did not ‘sit up’ in our row; 
she never plays with the other children in our class and always 
makes us lose the games in gym; he’s not agreeing with me 
anymore; he is always whispering to someone. 

9) Noisy and Silly: Marlene is too funny; she has a big mouth 
and talks back; he is a little noisy; she is too silly; always fooling 
around; always horsing around; always monkeying around. 

10) Dull and Uninteresting: She is too quiet; she has lost some 
of her fun; she never wants to have fun or play with us; she does 
not play games anymore. 

11) Unkind: She is always treating me mean; she isn’t nice to 
me; she is too mean. 

12) Discourteous or Crude: Careless about his language; when 
she is with another girl she will not say “hello”; talks back to 
Miss ; 

13) Selfish or Stingy: Not generous; wants his own way all 
the time. — 

14) Replaced by Another Child: I like her, but I like 
better; she is my friend but I got a new one; I put another boy in 
his place; because he was better than the other one; she is a 
friend with me but not as others are; she isn’t funny as Marlene; 
I like him (new friend) better now than I did before. 

15) Everybody a Friend: I just put down any name, because I 
have a lot of friends and couldn’t put them all down; because I 
‘had another friend that I liked best too. 

16) Unclassified: I made a change in the names (no reason); 
I don’t like him anymore; I like the other best of all; I don’t 
know why; I forgot who I put; I didn’t mean to put him because 
I really didn’t understand what you really were to do the first 
time, but the second sheet I did understand better and I don’t 
want him to be one of my best friends; he is getting to look 
awful. 
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Results for Experiment I.—In this experiment the children were 
asked to select their three best friends and to give the reasons 
why these particular friends were chosen. As shown in Table 
III, there were 2256 responses given by these four hundred 
eighty-seven sixth-grade pupils as reasons for choosing their three 
best friends. Items 1 and 2, frequent association and similarity 
of interests and tastes, account for approximately twenty-two per 
cent of the total number of responses. As shown in previous y 
studies, frequent association or propinquity appears to be an 
important factor in the formation of children’s friendships. It 
is obvious that children must have an opportunity to associate 
with each other in order to develop a friendship. However, it 
appears equally obvious that friendships are more likely to 
develop among children who have similar play and work interests. 

Items 3 through 14—cheerful, kind, codperative, generous, 
etc.—account for 53.3 per cent of the total number of responses. » 
These items are usually considered to be personality character- 
istics—indeed, most of the items are included in typical personal- 
ity rating scales. They refer to moral and socially-conventional, 
social and emotional attributes of children who conform to our 
cultural mores. Given an opportunity to associate with each 
other and a sufficient similarity of interest to prolong this associa- 
tion, children prob ably choose their friends largely on the basjs of 
personality characteristics. 

Items 15 through 19—physical appearance, intelligence, etc.— 
account for only 6.8 per cent of the total number of responses. 
All of these items refer to characteristics of physique and intelli- 
gence. Other studies have shown that children tend to choose 
friends who are of similar CA and intelligence. This study, of 
course, does not refute such findings. However, it is easy to 
deduce that children of the same CA are more likely to have 
frequent associations with each other, especially in school. It 
is also reasonable to believe that children of approximately the 
same intellectual level are more likely to have similar play 
interests than children of different intellectual levels. Thus, it 
may be that intelligence and CA are concomitant, not determin- 
ing factors in the formation of children’s friendships. 

Items 20 and 21, ‘nice and friendly’ and unclassified, account 
for 17.4 per cent of the total number of responses. The items 
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listed under the category ‘nice and friendly’ are merely stereo- 
typed responses and add nothing to our understanding. 


TaBLE IIJ.—ReEasons GIVEN FOR CHOOSING FRIENDS 


No. of No. of Per Cent 
Item Item Responses of Total 
1. Frequent association 252 11.3 
2. Similarity of interests and tastes 247 10.9 
3. Cheerful 286 12.2 
4. Kind 177 7.9 
5. Codperative 128 5.7 
6. Generous 128 5.7 
7. Honest 103 4.6 
8. Even-tempered 102 4.5 
9. Polite 94 4.2 
10. Loyal 72 3.2 
11. Agreeable 63 2.8 
12. Modest 49 2.2 
13. Obedient 6 .2 
14. Brave 3 1 
15. Physical appearance 93 4.1 
16. Intelligence 29 1.3 
17. Skillful in games 23 1.0 
18. Active 5 .2 
19. Chronological age 4 2 
20. Nice and friendly 260 11.5 
21. Unclassified 132 5.9 
Subtotal of items 1-2 499 22.2 
éc “cc “ 3-14 1211 53.3 
s “« 6 15-19 154 6.8 
" ?. ee 392 17.4 
Total number of items 2256 99.7 


Results for Experiment IJ.—In this experiment the children 
were asked to give reasons for any changes among their three 
best friends after an interval of two weeks. As shown in Table 
IV, approximately forty per cent of the four hundred four cases 
participating in Experiment II made no changes among their 
three best friends over the two-week period. Five per cent of 
the subjects changed all three friends during this period, while 
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about fifty-five per cent of the subjects made one or two changes 
among their three best friends over this two-week interval. 
As shown in Table V, there were three hundred thirty responses 


given by these sixth-grade subjects as reasons for making changes’ 


among their three best friends. Items 1 through 3—lack of 
recent contact, a recent quarrel, and incompatibility—account 
for 33.3 per cent of the total number of responses. These data 
confirm the finding reported in Experiment I that frequent 
association is an important factor in the formation of children’s 
friendships. Likewise, as shown in Experiment I, similar needs 
and interests are important factors—quarrels probably resulting 
as conflicts in needs and interests. In summary it can be said 
that approximately one third of the reasons given by children for 
changing friends over a two-week interval can be classified as 
decrease in frequency of association and changes in similarity of 


interests and needs. at 


TABLE IV.—NvuMBER OF SuBJECTS MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 
THREE Best FRIENDS OVER A Two-WEEK PERIOD 


Number of Percentage of 
Changes Made Number of Cases Total Cases 
0 163 40.3 
l . 155 38.3 
2 66 16.3 
3 20 5.0 
Total 404 99.9 


Items 4 through 13—conceited, disloyal, bullying, ete.— 
account for 36.6 per cent of the total number of responses. These 
categories are usually considered as personality characteristics. 
It may be noted that most of them are opposites of the personality 
characteristics isolated in Experiment I. Given an opportunity 
to associate with each other and sufficient similarity of interests 
and needs to maintain this association, it appears that children 
change their friends largely on the basis of these social and emo- 
tional characteristics. 

Items 14 and 15—replaced by another child and everybody a 
friend—probably reflect the fact that some children have a 
number of good friends and that it is difficult for them to choose 
only three persons from this pool of children who are almost 
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equally well-liked. This has been pointed out in previous publi- 
cations on the fluctuation of children’s friendships.® 


TABLE V.—ReEASONS GIVEN FOR CHANGING FRIENDS OVER A 
Two-WEEK INTERVAL 


No. 
of No. of Per Cent 
Item Item Responses of Total 
1. Lack of recent contact 48 14.5 
2. A recent quarrel 36 10.9 
3. Incompatibility 26 7.9 
4. Conceited or bossy 24 7.3 
5. Disloyal or underhanded 20 6.1 
6. Bullying or quarrelsome ae 5.2 
7. Dishonest or untruthful 12 3.9 
8. Uncodperative 12 3.9 
9. Noisy or silly 12 3.9 
10. Dull and uninteresting 7 2.1 
11. Unkind 6 1.8 
12. Discourteous or rude 5 1.5 
13. Selfish 3 9 
14. Replaced by another child 30 9.1 
15. Everybody a friend 25 7.6 
16. Unclassified 47 14.3 
Sub-total of items 1-3 110 33.3 
Re Se 118 36.6 
Prt ome: get | ey 55 16.7 
écé éc éc ia3 16 47 14 : 3 
Total No. of items 330 100.9 


It is interesting to note that the number of reasons given for 
changing friends is considerably smaller on the average than the 
reasons given for choosing friends. It seems probable to the 
present investigators that the reasons given for changing friends 
may be a more accurate picture of the factors influencing child- 
ren’s friendships. It may be noted, for example, that a consider- 
ably smaller percentage of responses in Experiment II fall into 
the categories of moral and socially conventional, social and 
emotional attributes. It seems reasonable that one could more 
easily give the reason for changing one of one’s friends over a 
two-week period than one could give the reasons that have pro- 
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longed a friendship over a much longer period of time. Hence, 
we might expect children to produce a larger number of ‘stereo- 
typed’ responses in Experiment I. 

The substantial percentage, 16.7 per cent of responses, that 
relate to changing friends because other children are equally 
liked has significant implications for teachers and research work- 
ers who use the limited rank-order technique for determining the 
social acceptability of children of this age. This finding, in 
conjunction with the finding that approximately sixty per cent 
of the children made some changes in their three best friends 
over a short period, casts considerable doubt on the usefulness 
of such a limited rank-order technique for either research or 
guidance purposes. 


DISCUSSION 


_ It can be concluded with a high degree of confidence that 

propinquity, which permits frequent social interactions, is an 
important variable in the formation of children’s friendships. 
This conclusion can be drawn on a logical basis, is supported by 
the present study, and has been reached in several previous 
investigations. 

In a recent study by Blanchard,' it was found that children 
transported to school by buses tended to select their best friends 
from the population of transported children and vice versa for 
non-transported children. Investigations by Furfey,* Seagoe,'° 
Potashin,* Reader and English,’ and others also support the 
conclusion that ease of social intercourse is one of the important 
factors determining children’s friendships. 

This finding has important implications for child guidance in 
the home, school, and community. It appears desirable for 
parents to provide home facilities, such as play rooms, shops, 
etc., that will make it possible for their children to attract other 
children into their homes on an informal basis. Over-solicitous 
parents, who may restrict the social contacts of their children 
on a pretext of safety or health, should realize that such actions 
may jeopardize their children’s chances of forming stable, friendly 
relations with other children. “Out of sight, out of mind”’ 
seems to operate with children of these ages, since 14.5 per cent 
of the reasons for changing friends over a two-week period fall 
into the category ‘lack of recent contact.’ 
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As previously indicated, propinquity appears as a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for the formation of children’s 
friendships. Similarity of interests and tastés seems to be a 
significant variable in the institution of friéndly rétations among 
children. 

Reader and English® conclude that availability of social con- 
tacts and mutual satisfaction of needs are the most important 
variables in adolescent female friendships. Jt seems reasonable 
to believe that children with similar interests and tastes are more 
likely to be able to satisfy mutual needs. This conclusion is 
supported by numerous investigations with exceptional children. 
Hollingworth,‘ for example, found that children with IQ’s above 
180 had extreme difficulty in maintaining satisfactory social 
relationships with children of their same CA. It has also been 
demonstrated in research, and on the basis of clinical observa- 
tions, that children of low intelligence tend to choose their 
friends from a population of children lower in CA than them- 


- selves. As acorollary of these findings, it appears probable that 


parents who attempt to promote their child’s interests along 
fairly restricted lines at the expense of more general interests may 
substantially hinder the child’s social development. When the 
child’s interests and tastes are broad and numerous, he has a large 
potential population within which friendships may be formed. 
When his interests are narrow in scope, this population is much 
smaller. Theoretically, as a limiting case, one can imagine the 
child with only one interest, which interest is not held by any 
other child in his immediate environment. Such a child might 
experience extreme difficulty in finding a close friend. 
Personality characteristics appear to be important determining 
factors in the selection an@ rejection of friends. This finding 
has been reported in numerous previous investigations. One of 
the more fruitful findings of the present research is the isolation . 
of those particular personality characteristics that children report 
to be important in the formation and dissolution of friendly rela- 
tions with other children. This information points the way 
toward further research, more precise in design. The writers 
plan to use these findings as a basis for an investigation similar to 
the research conducted by Tryon,'* and Kuhlen and Lee.’ The 
relevant factors uncovered in this exploratory research will be 
converted into ‘Guess Who?’ type items in order to study more 
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precisely those factors that determine children’s friendships. In 
this projected research the writers plan to use an index of friend- 
ship based on a larger sampling of children’s responses, such as 
rankings based on a paired-comparison procedure. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the reasons 
given by children for choosing their three best friends and for 
‘ making changes among their three best friends over a two-week 
period. All sixth-grade children in seven elementary schools 
were asked to write down the names of their three best friends 
and to give their reasons for choosing these children. Two 
weeks later they were again asked to write down their three best 
friends and to give reasons for rejecting any of the children chosen 
two weeks previously. In the first phase of the investigation, 
four hundred eighty-seven boys and girls participated; in the 
second phase, four hundred four boys and girls. 

Personality characteristics appear to be the most important 
factors influencing children’s selection and rejection of ‘best 
friends.’ Propigquity and similarity of interests and tastes 
appear to be the next most important variables in the formation 
and prolongation of friendly relations among sixth-grade children. 
“Over a two-week period, about forty per cent of the children 
made no changes in choosing their three best friends, about 
thirty-eight per cent of the children made one change, approxi- 
mately sixteen per cent of the children made two changes, and 
five per cent of the children changed all three of their best 
friends. 

The implications of these findings for child guidance and some 
suggestions for future research are discussed. 
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OUTLINE FOR A POSSIBLE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS INVOLVED 
IN SPELLING 


ELLENJARDEN NOLDE 


Director of Testing and Counseling 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


Spelling has always been understood as the complement of 
reading, a sort of by-product. The fact it was an associated 
skill has given rise to its being understood as involving similar 
imagery and recall. In days when reading was taught by spelling 
the words aloud this could have been true. As a reproduction 
of mental images, it is a complicated procedure, and is devel- 
oped from the combined mechanics of reading, speaking, and 
writing. 

Reading is based on sensory perception translated into a 
specialized concept or understanding. A group of letters per- 
ceived at the primary level becomes either a phonetic identity 
or a word, with connotation and meaning, at the association 
level. As this apprehension is established as an unvarying 
habit, it becomes the intellectual tool or skill. In silent reading 
this completes the process. Association is required but no repro- 
duction. The image involved is primarily visual—kinaesthetic 
only to a minimum degree in eye muscles. Except in disability 
cases, teaching reading is a matter of presenting the visual symbol 
in conjunction with the sound or word concept frequently enough 
to form a habit. 

Speech and writing, one of which must form the mechanical 
basis for spelling, involve reproduction, a more complicated 
response. In its simplest form it is the imitation of auditory 
sounds through muscular or kinaesthetic effort. In cases of deaf- 
ness or speech defect, the words or sounds are produced purely 
through training of the lip, throat, and tongue muscles. Whether 
or not the auditory is the primary stimulus, kinaesthetic images 
are essential in speech. Whereas reading involves only visual 
imagery plus association, speech requires reproduction of an 


auditory-kinaesthetic image through motor activity. The intel- 
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lectual assimilation of this skill is not difficult. The muscles put 
to use are fine enough to permit easy differention in sound 
production. 

Writing proceeds a step further and is more difficult because 
it requires the training of gross muscles to finely codrdinated 
movements. The troubles encountered in accurate copying are 
significant of this. Even though the hand muscles are the ones 
obviously used in written spelling, the speech muscles may also 
be involved. Frequently the word is being articulated silently 
while the hand is moving into the letters. This is contrary to the 
best reading methods but proves very helpful in spelling. 

Spelling, relying on the last two abilities, involves images, 
reproduction, mechanics. For the purpose of studying spelling, 
individuals, excluding disabilities, may be classified roughly in 
three imagery groups—strong visual, weak visual, and auditory- 
kinaesthetic. For the strong or hundred per cent visual type, 
spelling involves no more than exact copying. The word is 
located as a visual image and held until it is copied either verbally 
or manually. As has been mentioned, even such a process is not 
easy, but it is simple compared with complications encountered 
by those who do not have photographic memory. An individual 
who does not have a clear picture must go through certain mental 
gymnastics before he can decide on the image to be transmitted 
into a spelled word. 

Such an individual is frequently highly intelligent. He can 
read, associate, assimilate, and organize written material with 
great proficiency. But when it comes to visualizing any given 
word the image is blurred and uncertain. There is a general idea 
because of the association of sounds and letters in reading, but 
absolute definiteness of the image is requisite to accurate repro- 
duction or spelling. One who has a moderate degree of visual 
ability can employ comparison where the image does not appear 
distinctly. If such a person sees two or three forms of a word he 
can select the correct one through a sense of familiarity. When 
he says, ‘‘Let me write it,” he really means, “‘Let me have some 
visual pictures to revive the proper association.” If invariably 
used such a practiceshould make good spellers of this second group. 

It is the third group, those who are almost entirely dependent 
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on auditory and kinaesthetic imagery who encounter real con- 
fusion. Reading sets up the association of a group of letters with 
a word concept or meaning. In spelling the concept or word 
must be broken down into a letter sequence. It becomes in 
reality a disassociation of learned sounds from their associated 
symbols. When the visual image of a word is present, the letters 
of the word are also present. But the letters of the words are 
not implicit in the auditory image. The image of the ‘sound’ 
of the word is not the image of the ‘sound’ of the letter sequence. 
Before a word that is heard or thought can be spelled, it must be 
transferred into a new and different image form. This is done 
through setting up a sound and muscle image, the sound or feeling 
of the letter sequence identifying itself invariably with the 
sound and feeling of the word itself. 

Such a realignment of sounds and meanings is a complicated 
process. Where it is a matter of phonetics, it is simplified to 
the extent that the associations are unvarying and the number of 
possibilities limited. In English, spelling presents an imponder- 
able, because the same syllable or word sounds are not always 
represented by the same letters, and the variations are endless. 
There are, in brief example, double letters, silent letters, more 
than one letter combination for the same sound. All this results 
in the skill of spelling involving not only building new associa- 
tions, but in many instances breaking down or inhibiting estab- 
lished associations before constructing the new ones. When 
reading was taught by spelling out each word this difficulty was 
not so great. It is probably true that past generations have 
been better spellers, if slower readers. When a child practices 
reading—‘‘c-a-t cat, i-s is, r-u-n-n-i-n-g running,’’—he obviously 
learns the letter sequence image parallel with the word image. 
The association of the two forms is given sufficient practice to 
establish an unvarying response. But since this develops poor 
reading technique, and it is neither wise nor possible to devote 
the time necessary to build this unvarying habit for all words, 
spelling in its most difficult aspect must follow an involved pro- 
cedure. One who has no visual picture of the word and not 
enough familiarity to select, must submit to the following 


disciplines in spelling. 
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1) Check his phonetic or spontaneous response. 

2) Select. the preferred letter combination on a basis either 
of kinaesthetic familiarity or rationalization. 

3) Convert the word pattern into the letter sequence pattern. 

4) From the auditory-kinaesthetic image thus constructed 
proceed with the mechanics of reproduction. 


The excuse for this brief consideration of the psychological 
aspect of spelling lies in the observation that many poor spellers 
are good readers with high intellectual ability. Also, there is 
the thought that some English teacher who is a good visual 
speller will be more understanding of the real difficulties encount- 
ered by the poorer spellers in the group. Of course, there is 
always a certain amount of carelessness and indifference, but the 
baffling factor is that so much spelling difficulty is prevalent 
among those who are able and eager to do superior work. If the 
key to the problem lies in the above analysis, the techniques of 
spelling demand revision. Since poor spellers are the rule rather 
than the exception, and a more diversified approach will not 
retard the natural or visual speller, methods should be more 
adapted to the auditory-kinaesthetic individual. Some work has 
already been done and various approaches tried. Gates and 
Russell! have put out a test of imagery and perceptual acuteness 
for visual and auditory distinction. Fernald? in connection with 
her remedial reading work outlines a procedure based on whole 
word concepts rather than individual letters associated with the 
written response. Another experiment emphasizes greater use 
of the kinaesthetic image in throat and tongue muscles, and, at a 
more advanced spelling level, the use of rationalization and 
groupings of words. These last two are outlined in a previous 
article on classroom spelling.* 

Photographic memory still remains the best basis for correct 
spelling. One so gifted complains that any “methods” are com- 
plicated and unnecessary. But for most individuals some spell- 
ing devices are basic, and unless he is taught them he will have to 
work out some form of adaptation for himself. To build a 
sound psychological procedure for this group together with 
enough practice forms to make responses habitual is a problem 
that deserves intensive investigation and experimentation. 
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Rose E. KusHuner. The Relationship Between Content of an 
Adult Intelligence Test and Intelligence Test Score as a 
Function of Age. Contributions to Educ., No. 933. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., 1947, pp. 59. 


There is a need for appraising intelligence at various age levels. 
Certain studies have seemed to find a differential decline in 
intelligence with age for the different content materials in sub- 
tests. This report is concerned with an investigation of the 
validity of different contents as measures of intelligence at an age 
(thirty-four) at which decline has been alleged. Employing a 
group of one hundred thirty-one subjects, a study was made of 
the relationship between each of several types of content in an 
adult test of intelligence (Otis) and a criterion intelligence test 
(Arith-Re) score. The intelligence test scores at age fourteen 
were used as a criterion. Performance on the Otis test was 
obtained twenty years later at age thirty-four for this follow-up 
group. Both of these intelligence tests were also given to another 
one hundred thirty-one subjects who were fourteen years old 
(static group). Material on the Otis was divided into eight 
subject-matter subtests. The relative validity of these subtests 
was obtained in both groups by correlation with the criterion. 
No significant differences in validity coefficients for the various 
contents were found for either the follow-up or the static group. 
Also there were no significant differences in reliabilities for the 
follow-up group, but there were some for the static group. Beta 
coefficients indicate that synonym-antonym, arithmetic, informa- 
tion, and proverbs subtests were contributing most to the 
prediction of the criterion intelligence test score at age fourteen. 
Since no significant variation in validity occurred for the differ- 
ent content subtests, ‘‘the hypothesis that variation in the 
content of intelligence tests at the adult level influences estimates 
of intellectual ability is untenable.”’ 

This experiment on an important problem was skillfully 
designed and the data adequately analyzed. But there are 
certain shortcomings. The subtests for the different contents 
were very short, varying from six to thirteen items in length. 
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And, as the author recognizes, no conclusions about the influence 
of content on the relative validity of subtests for ages older than 
thirty-four can be made. Since intelligence test scores do not 
decline much by age thirty-four, the conclusions of this study 
are relatively restricted. Whether or not variation in content of 
subtests brings a differential decline in intelligence at ages where 
the decline becomes appreciable has not yet been answered. 
Mies A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 


Vireinta M. Axuine. Play Therapy—The Inner Dynamics of 
Childhood. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 


This book has five main parts. The first introduces us to some 
difficult problem children, to a theory of personality, and to a 
general description of the subject which begins with the state- 
ment that, ‘“‘Play therapy may be described as an opportunity 
to experience growth under the most favorable conditions. 
Since play is his natural medium for self-expression the child is 
given the opportunity to play out his accumulated feelings of 
tension, frustration, insecurity, aggression, fear, bewilderment, 
confusion.’”’ The second part of the book deals with the materials 
and personnel of therapy. In the third part the principles of 
non-directive play therapy are presented. In the fourth part 
the implications for education are drawn. The fifth part con- 
sists of annotated therapy records. 

All except the most naive readers will be disturbed by the 
fact that the book is written as if personality and therapy had no 
history. There is, for example, only one reference to any other 
volume—Counseling and Psychotherapy—by the person who has 
written a very laudatory introduction to the book. Nothing that 
has gone before seems worth consideration. Discussion of other 
theories or information about personality is limited to one para- 
graph of ten lines in which it is indicated that all others are 
inadequate. There is not given a single footnote or bibliograph- 
ical reference. 

The brief statement about the concept of personality upon 
which nondirective play therapy is based begins with one cur- 
rently popular theory: ‘‘There seems to be a powerful force 
with each individual which strives continuously for complete 
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self-realization. It goes on relentlessly to achieve consummation 
but it needs good ‘growing ground’ to develop a well-balanced 
structure. Just as a plant needs sun and rain and good rich earth 
in order to attain its maximum growth, so the individual needs 
the permissiveness to be himself, the complete acceptance of 
himself—by himself as well as others—and the right to be an 
individual entitled to the dignity that is the birthright of every 
human being in order to achieve a direct satisfaction of this 
growth impulse.’”’ The reader will note some of the language— 
‘continuously,’ ‘complete,’ ‘relentlessly ’"—the beautiful analogy, 
and he will have no doubt about the country in which the author 
of the last sentence resides. He will note, too, on the following 
page (11), the statement that, ‘‘The living organism has within 
it the ‘bits of colored glass’ and the personality is ‘structured’ by 
the organization of these ‘bits’.” 

The parts of the book in which practical school applications 
are presented offer nothing practical to the thousands of good 
teachers who are struggling in overcrowded classrooms. They 
will be dismissed by those who have given up the struggle as ‘old 
stuff but impractical.’ The application to parent-teacher rela- 
tionships consists of a four page treatment of the case of one boy 
whose mother had considered placing him in a children’s home. 
It is difficult to see just how this would assist in the solution of 
the countless problems of parent-teacher relationships which 
arise daily. The essence of the section on the application to 
teacher-administrator relationships may be observed from the 
following statements on page 167: ‘‘This country is a democracy 
and democracy is a way of life. Therefore it seems consistent to 
request a democratic procedure in school administration. No 
one person in any school system has all the answers.’’ Such 
statements the reader will recognize as common themes in 
teachers’ lunchrooms, at teachers’ conventions, and at meetings 
of school administators. 

The writer of a book of this kind must solve one problem. If 
he uses as small a number of cases as are used here, he will be 
criticized because he does not describe an adequate sample. If 
he does use enough cases to meet that criticism, it will be pointed 
out that the data on each one of his cases are incomplete. This 
book will satisfy neither the statistician, because there are no 
quantitative data, nor the clinician, because descriptions of the 
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subjects of the therapy are meager. And those of us who have 
had much experience with longitudinal and follow-up data will 
regret that so little attention has been paid to securing informa- 
tion from several sources about the lasting effect of play therapy. 
It is disturbing to find out that the follow-up of Buddy’s elaborate 
therapy consists of a statement (p. 271) that: “‘The therapist 
felt that Buddy gained insight as well as personal satisfaction 
from the group experience.”’ Note that it was the therapist who 
felt something about insight. If the reader’s appetite has been 
whetted by the statement in Roger’s introduction about getting 
‘results,’ he will be disappointed when he looks for the meat. 

You may, as you read about the problem children described 
in this book, get a strange lump in your throat. It is suggested 
by the writer of the introduction that you may get one and the 
cases are described in a manner that makes it a real sensation. 
But if we are to keep those lumps from the throats of those who 
follow us, we must see that a thorough job of appraisal is done 
on the effectiveness of new techniques designed to help these 
children with problems. Convincing evidence of the effective- 
ness of play therapy is not presented in this book. 

JoHn W. M. Roruney 


University of Wisconsin 


ArTHuR E. TrRaAxLer. How to Use Cumulative Records. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1947, pp. 40. 


Cumulative records are indispensable in all guidance programs. 
The author has incorporated in this manual on the use of cumu- 
lative records and in the accompanying record form what he 
considers to be the best ideas gleaned from a variety of sources. 
It is simple enough to be used in the average school. The record 
form is designed primarily for junior and senior high schools 
but much of the material may be used at lower or higher levels. 
A cumulative record, which is designed to cover at least one 
division of the school (i.e., high school), is intrinsically a growth 
record and consists largely of objective data and summary state- 
ments on interpretation of these data. Uses of the cumulative 
record are outlined in detail. Specific and full directions on how 
to fill out this new record form are given with an example. 
Although this cumulative record form may be purchased, it is 
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not copyrighted and may be reproduced by the individual school. 
Suggestions on how to install and how to use the record are given. 
A rather complete bibliography is included. 

Some schools may find the record form too extensive to handle. 
It is suggested that these schools use only the more important 
parts of the form. It would have been helpful if the author had 
presented a sample abbreviated form for this use. The impor- 
tant thing is for the school to get started with as full a record as 
can be kept uptodate. This isa highly practical and very useful 
pamphlet for the teacher and school counselor. It should pro- 
mote wider use and more efficient use of cumulative records in 
schools. Mites A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 


Harrop H. ANDERSON, JosEPH E. BREWER, AND MAry FRANCES 
Reep. Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, III: 
Follow-up Studies of the Effects of Dominative and Integra- 
tive Contacts on Children’s Behavior. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1946, pp. 156. 


This is a significant experimental study concerning inter- 
personal relations of classroom teachers and children. Anderson 
and his associates have given valuable data concerning the 
dynamics of teacher-pupil relationships in the class-room. A 
contribution of even more importance is the development and 
actual use in classroom situations of a method for studying and 
measuring some of the complex processes involved in inter- 
personal relationships. Both of these contributions assume 
added significance when we realize how little practical experi- 
mentation has been made in this vitally important field. 

Essentially the purpose of this study and others in this series 
has been to help answer such fundamental questions as: Can 
social participation be measured with accuracy? How can a 
teacher who is trying to be democratic know the extent to which 
he is encouraging or discouraging democratic social participa- 
tion? What types of behavior in children does autociatic rather 
than democratic behavior on the part of the teacher produce? 
What similarities and differences would be found in the behavior 
of teachers and of children after they had been together for a 
period of time? Briefly, one main phase of this study was an 
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attempt to discover in what ways and to what extent the sig- 
nificant differences in behavior patterns of two second- e 
teachers have persisted during the next consecutive year with 
different children and whether the new groups of second-grade 
children would or would not show corresponding significant dif- 
ferences in their classroom behavior. The study has likewise 
attempted to discover in what ways and to what extent significant 
differences in behavior patterns of the two groups of second- 
grade children have persisted into the third grade and whether 
the new third-grade teachers have shown behavior patterns 
corresponding to those of their predecessors, and, if so, to what 
extent. Some dynamic aspects of classroom interpersonal rela- 
tions were investigated by making consecutive studies from fall 
to winter of teachers’ dominative and socially integrative con- 
tacts and related changes in children’s classroom behavior. 

The studies in this monograph are based upon the methods 
used by Brewer in gathering in the classroom simultaneous 
records of teacher contacts and child behavior and in establishing 
the reliability of observers. These methods are essentially based 
on a direct classroom observation technique with the observer 
using a detailed coded observation blank on which he recorded 
in defined categories a child’s behavior and the contacts which 
the teacher has with that child as an individual or as a member 
ofagroup. On the observation blank, ‘child behavior’ was coded 
in Brewer’s twenty-nine categories and ‘teacher contacts’ 
included twenty-eight types. 

The methods used in this study and the detailed findings which 
are reported are of much significance to teachers, prospective 
teachers, administrators, supeivisors, and teacher trainers, who 
believe classroom democracy and effective interpersonal rela- 
tions are vital subjects for study and actual development in 
practice. The fourth monograph in this series, Studies of 
Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, will report on an attempt to 
devise a procedure for recording a more economical sampling of a 
teacher’s classroom behavior and its subtitle will be Shorter 


Observational Procedures and Tentative Norms. 
Ray H. Simpson 


University of Illinois 
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RaNbDoLPH M. WITTENBERG. So You Want to Help People: A 
Mental Hygiene Primer for Group Leaders. New York: 
Association Press, 1947, pp. 174. 


The subtitle of this book describes very well its contents. The 
mental hygiene of the group leader is dealt with in a simple, clear 
and forceful manner. The book is in three parts. The first, in 
which the leader looks at the group, emphasizes that relationship 
is the basis for working with people. What is good for the leader, 
who has definite needs, is not necessarily good for the group. 
Imposing programs on groups is unfortunate. Part II is con- 
cerned with the group and the individuals within it. Here are 
considered discipline, sex problems, referral to specialized agen- 
cies, how to interview, and methods of keeping records. In the 
last part, the discussions deal with typical settings in which 
leaders operate, such as settlement houses, camps, and Sunday 
schools. Citation of relevant cases form an important part of 
all the discussions. 

This non-technical book, by one with a large background of 
experience in professional social work, should appeal to any group 
leader whether he is a volunteer for settlement house work, a 


teacher in a camp, a 4-H Club volunteer leader, a Scout leader, a 
Y.M.C.A. worker or an experienced group worker. Careful 
attention to the contents of this book should be a must for all 


group leaders who take their work seriously. 
Mites A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 
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